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FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY FROM MINE TO MARKET... 
COPPER PRODUCTS made by PHELPS DODGE 





Making copper products serve you better is our business. Industries that rely on copper to help supply 
electricity or build products for your comfort and convenience know Phelps Dodge Copper Products. 
We're the manufacturing member of a famous U. S. ‘‘Mine to Market" family of miners, refiners and 


fabricators of copper with a reputation for making lasting quality a first consideration. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION +? SOO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FIRST FOR LASTING QuUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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“The telephone helps our field force save 9000 miles a month’ 


“Calling ahead for appointments saves us time, miles and 
LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Company, Des Moines, lowa. : 
rst Each Added 
For example: 


money,” says Mr. Elton E. Mann, Vice President-Claims of 


3 Minutes Minute 


Pittsburgh to Akron 55¢ 15¢ 


“This idea is saving us about 9000 miles a month as com- Dallas to Tulsa 85¢ 25¢ 
Milwaukee to Omaha $115 30¢ 
. , : Des Moines to New York $180 50¢ 
area, but we give better and quicker service. Agents are ready Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. 3252 


to see us, and we are ready with the items discussed by telephone. git Whi Geile tian tae 


“It is standard practice now for our 21 field men. 


pared to previous procedures. Not only do we cover a broader 


We'd like to show you how your company can use the tele- pom 
phone most profitably. Call your Bell Telephone Business BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@) 
ao 


Office. A representative will visit you at your convenience. Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. Qo” 





A welder joins sections of pipe line which will carry Barinas crude to market. Unlike practice in this country, in Venezuela pipe line is left above ground. 


Making History in Venezuela 


Deep in the heart of Venezuela, Sinclair's persist- 
ence in the search for oil is reaping its reward. That 
nation’s most remote oil field, the Barinas field, will 
soon send its first oil to market. The volume will 
about double the crude output of Sinclair’s sub- 
sidiary, Venezuelan Petroleum Company. 


For almost 30 years, Sinclair scoured the Barinas 
Basin. Its first well in 31 was dry, but exploration 
continued. Four years ago a wildcat well found oil. 
Subsequent wells did, too — enough oil to make 
practical the longest pipe line yet built in Vene- 
zuela. Now near completion, this large-diameter 
line is being built in conjunction with another com- 


pany and runs 212 miles from Barinas to historic 
Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean. 

The Barinas field is an important addition to the 
growing list of U.S., Canadian and Venezuelan 
fields brought to life under Sinclair’s expanded 
crude production program. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y: 
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Mutual Admiration Society 


Tue publication this issue of our 
annual mutual fund round-up 
marks the fruit and fulfilment of 
weeks of hard-digging, page- 
thumbing research, man-to-man 
interviews and tireless legwork. The 
raw material out of which Forses 
editors smelted their findings was 
mined from many sources, to all 
of which we are grateful. But for 
much of the general background on 
the mutuals, we owe a special debt 
of gratitude 
to the Na- 
tional Assn. 
of Invest- 
ment Com- 
panies. 

As the of- 
ficial trade 
associa- 
tion for in- 
vestment 
companies 
of both 
closed and 
open-end 
persuasion, 
NAIC’s intimate knowledge of 
mutual funds proved invaluable to 
us. Forses editors and the associa- 
tion may not always see eye to 
eye on mutual funds, but this has 
never interfered with the eager- 
ness and speedy efficiency with 
which NAIC staffers answered our 
editors’ most exacting queries. 

It was Congress itself which “in- 
formally” suggested to investment 
company heads in 1940 (following 
passage of the Investment Com- 
pany Act) that a non-profit indus- 
try information center would be a 
good and helpful thing. A year 
later, with a charter roster of 43 
closed and 68 open-end companies, 
NAIC set up shop. Since then its 
membership rolls have grown, now 
include 26 closed-end companies 
and 136 mutuals, or some 97% of 
all U.S. investment companies. 

$11-Billion Club. NAIC is headed 
by its full-time Executive Director 
Edward B. (for Benjamin) Burr, 
its research department is under 
Dr. Harold Oberg and over-all 
major policy is guided by Calvin 
Bullock, Executive Vice President 
Robert E. Clark, who serves as 
chairman of its executive com- 
mittee (a rotating post). The 162 
member companies support the as- 
sociation with annual dues pegged 
to each member’s total net assets. 
Besides acting as a clearing house 


New York 11. N. Y¥. Entered as second-class matter, September 
1879 Subscription $699 a year in USA Copvricht 1957 Forhe Inc 


for information on investment 
companies, the NAIC serves as a 
focal point for co-ordinating policy 
whenever the industry faces a 
common problem—such as in the 
wrangle with insurance companies 
over variable annuities—or in 
dealing with Congressional com- 
mittees. 

In disseminating information on 
investment companies, NAIC an- 
swers some 200 queries a month 

froma pub- 
lic which 
is fast be- 
coming— 
as Alice 
might put 
it—“curi- 
ouser and 
curiouser” 
about mu- 
tuals: No 
sales or- 
ganization, 
the associ- 
ation never 
recom- 
mends any funds, but will prompt- 
ly dredge through its files to 
answer any serious, statistical in- 
vestment company question. 

Hope & Jack. Last month at 
Newark’s Paramount Theater The 
Hope That Jack Built, NAIC’s 
newest, painless method for edu- 
cating the public in the ways of 
investment companies, got a happy 
reception from a faintly surprised 
audience. An eight-minute, ani- 
mated Technicolor movie, it tells 
how Jack and Penny Saver all 
but come a cropper on get-rich- 
quick schemes until a neighbor ad- 
vises them to look into investment 
companies. By film’s end, Jack and 
Penny sail off serenely into the 
sunset. A cleverly animated film 
with an original musical score and 
an extremely soft investment com- 
pany “sell,” THTJB will be shown 
first in theaters, later to Elks, 
Moose and Kiwanis clubs, etc. 

Occasionally, however, even 
NAIC is hard put to explain its 
purpose to a sometimes sensitive 
public. Recently a woman in Ohio, 
angered because she was being 
pestered by penny uranium stock 
peddlers, demanded to know the 
name of a good and profitable mu- 
tual fund. NAIC got out of that, 
one neatly by sending the lady a 
complete list of its 162 investment 
company members. 


NAIC’S JACK & PENNY SAVER 


Volume 80 
Ne. 4 





Thorough, even combustion takes place when the new-type 
fuel is sprayed into diesel cylinder from injector tip. Noncom- 
bustible fuel particles have been treated with additive so that 
now ail the fuel burns thoroughly. Illustration shows how 


edges of fuel spray catch fire first. Rest of the fuel is ignited 
evenly as it comes from the injector. New fuel insures efficient 
diesel operation ... and costs less. This helps keep your freight 
costs from skyrocketing. 
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Whats new on the New York Central 





Central research ‘strikes oil” 
by discovering a powerful new diesel fuel 
to haul your freight more efficiently 


If you ship by the Central, then you have a 
big financial stake in the “gusher’’ that the 
railroad’s research scientists have brought in 
—at Cleveland! 

Members of the 80-man staff at the Central’s 
new Technical Research Center have devel- 
oped a powerful new fuel from a refinery by- 
product that could never be used in diesels 
before. This new type of fuel delivers more 
horsepower per gallon than ordinary diesel oil 
... and is a penny per gallon cheaper! Even this 
small saving can cut the Central’s fuel bill by 
$2,500,000 a year! 


Burning up the budget 

Today oil is our biggest budget expenditure— 
next to wages. This economical new fuel will 
help us keep your freight rates from rising 
astronomically—even though costs are rising 
almost everywhere else in our freight operation. 

Four diesels engaged in regular freight serv- 
ice have been operating successfully for several 
months on the new fuel. Crews knew some sort 
of tests were being made with their engines— 
but were given no other information. At the 
end of the test period, engine performance was 
reported to be equal or improved in all cases. 


Big investment pays off 
The new fuel was developed after long and 
intensive experimentation at the Central’s 
million-dollar Cleveland Technical Research 
Center. 

With an electron microscope, Central’s scien- 
tists studied the physical make-up of the 
refinery by-product in great detail. They dis- 
covered that by means of an additive, certain 
noncombustible particles could be made to 
burn—so the fuel would deliver its full power. 
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The Research Center has dozens of other proj- 
ects under consideration, too. Priority goes 
to those that will contribute the most to better 
railroad service . . . offer the most savings. 
Researchers are continually trying to improve 
fuels . . . are investigating new freight car 
construction, new loading devices . . . better 
design of equipment from signal light bulbs to 
broom handles. 


a 


Key to the discovery of the new fuel was the powerful 
electron microscope. The Central was one of the first 
railroads in the country to obtain such equipment. 


Research is just one of the things that’s new on 
this progressive “‘new”’ railroad. Ask our freight 
salesman about some of the other recent 
developments that will help us move your 


freight faster, safer and more economically 
than ever before. 


Route of the “Early Birds”—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 
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THE 


BLIND MEN 
AND THE 


ELEPHANT 








As the ancient 
Hindu fable goes, six 
blind men were “seeing” 
an elephant for the first time. 

One touched his side and said, 
“very like a wall’. The second his trunk, 
and cried, “very like a snake”. The third, 
his knee — which was “very like a tree”. 

And the fourth, fifth, and sixth touched 
tusk, ear, and tail—which seemed like spear, 
fan and rope, to the blind men. 














All of them, of course, were right. 

All of them were wrong. 

Because the whole truth depends on 
knowing all sides of a subject, not one. 

And that’s something we think a 
good many investors might well keep 
in mind. 

Particularly those who suspect that 
their own opinion about any industry, 
company, or stock might be biased . . . 

Particularly those who keep a com- 
eed open mind on their current 

oldings. 

If you fall in either of these cate- 
gories yourself, perhaps we can help. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to tell you the whole truth, as 
they see it, about any stock you say—or 
prepare the most comprehensive analy- 
sis they can of your present portfolio. 

There’s no charge—no obligation. 
Customer, or not, simply address— 

Frank V. Deecan, Department SD-113 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 































| CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


Ps NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Re CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N.Y 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 


| two-month period ending the last week of May. 


| 
THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain or 
| Loss Over Last Year. 





ZONE INDEXES 





GREATEST GAINS | GREATEST LOSSES 


Percentage gain or loss from 


corresponding months last year 





Kansas City,Mo —5% 
Sioux Falls, SD —5 | 
| Spokane, Wash —4 

| 


| Sacramento, Cal 
| (2 +18% 
| Birmingham, Ala 


(2) 
| Butte-Great Falls, 
Mont 


Roanoke, Va (3) 


| Grand Rapids (3) —4 
; Jackson, Miss —4 


Salt Lake City (3) Louisville, Ky —3 
a a Albany, Ga —3 

arleston, W Va 
Charleston, S$ C er aye ial 
Portland, Ore —2 


Denver, Colo 


9 
7 
7 
6 
Albuquerque,NM_ 6 
6 
5 
5 
| Pueblo, Colo (2) 5 


Buffalo, NY (2) —2 





| Number in parentheses indicates how many | 
| months city has been continuously in column. | 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


NATIONAL INDEX 


+1% 
+5 
+5 
+5 
+3 
+2 
ee 
4 





+4 


JUNE 





JULY 


0% 

0 
+2 
+5 
+] 
+1 
+6 
+3 


| +42 


+2% 
+3 
+2 
+2 
0 
0 
+5 
+2 
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Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


() 1 Year $6 C) 2 Years $9 
(£0 Enclosed is remittance of $... 
eee en ee 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
DI i c5. chlo ah ctenand Saas 
CO. 2 <x svmndss ised eae pS re 
Single copy We Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 


ANNUAL STOCKHOLDER CENSUS. Which companies are adding stockhold- 
Next issue Forses analyses the changing patterns 
in more than 500 industrial companies. 


F1018 


C1 I will pay when billed. 
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in 1497 
JOHN CABOT 


DISCOVERED 


NEWFOUNDLAND! 


iin, > < 


a why not YOU in 19577 


a 


HERE ARE A FEW LEADING COMPANIES 
WHO HAVE “DISCOVERED” NEWFOUNDLAND 


American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Ltd 
Angio Newtoundiand Development Co. Ltd 
Atlantic Gypsum Co., Ltd 

Bowaters’ Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd 
British Newfoundiand Corporation 
Canadian javelin, Ltd 

Frobisher, Ltd 

Gullbridge Mines, Ltd 

“inter American Minerals Corp 

iron Ore Company of Canada, Ltd 
“Javelin Realties, Ltd 

“Julian iron Corp 

Labrador Mining & Exploration Co., Ltd 
“Lake Wabush Railway Co. Ltd 
Maritime Mining Corp., Ltd 

Nama Creek Mines, Ltd 

Newfoundland Fiuorspar, Ltd 
Newfoundiand & Labrador Corp.. Ltd 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Ltd 

North Star Cement Co., Ltd 

O'Brien Gold Mines, Ltd 
Pickands-Mather Co. Ltd 

St. Lawrence Corp 


“Subsidiary and affiliated companies of 
Canadian Javelin, Ltd 


THE “UP AND COMING” PROVINCE OF CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
GOVERNMENT OF NEWFOUNDLAND 2 ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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You won't know its a jet! 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT § 





CORPORATION 


The new CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Air transportation must become quiet not 
only for its passengers, but for the com- 
munities in which it operates. The develop- 
ment of the Curtiss-Wright Zephyr Turbojet 
was based on the premises: | — that its 
technical excellence must provide a worth- 
while performance improvement; 2 — that 
its advances must be sound in the final 
analysis from the economic point of view, 
and; 3 —that it must have a high order of 
public acceptance, not only from the view- 
point of the passenger, but the communities 
in which the airport is located and over 
which the airplane is operated. Moving air- 
ports further out of town with its attendant 
expense and the inconvenience of time lost 
in additional city to airport transportation 
is not the answer. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation has completed 
sufficient testing with the “Zephyr” to warrant 
the statement that the jet engine transport 
can be quiet and have a high order of public 
acceptance. 

New Testing Procedure 

The testing procedure for the Zephyr is 
new and novel. Curtiss-Wright discarded the 
standard jet engine test cell — a mass of 
concrete, steel, sound absorption, water 
silencing, etc. — and transferred the testing 
of the Zephyr to an open air test stand in 
which the engine is run with no silencing or 
sound absorption equipment under a specifi- 
cation calling for a minimum of noise, as 
well as a minimum of fuel consumption, just 
as the engine would run when it is in an 
airplane at the airport. 


This outdoor testing equipment consists 
of two mobile vehicles; one on which the 
engine is mounted for tesis; the other hous- 
ing the control room and instrumentation 
required to measure thrust, fuel consumption 
and other equipment. Through the use of 
these mobile vehicles, the Zephyr is con- 
stantly being tested and demonstrated at 
airports and at off-highway locations to 
record and analyze its noise levels under 
idling, taxiing and full throttle conditions. 
This practical method of testing enables en- 
gineers and technicians to change new noise 
suppressing devices being developed and 
other equipment quickly and with ease. 

The engine may be held at a given set of 
conditions so that technicians and observers 
can listen to, record and analyze noise levels 
for extended periods of time, and, while 
they are doing this, engine operating condi- 
tions can be changed instantly for purposes 
of demonstration. This method is preferable 
to listening to an airplane passing overhead 


LZ /?? 7 Y/R JET ENGINE 


where the noise is reduced or muffled, where 
the time for measuring and recording the 
volume of noise is limited and where it is 
difficult to fix the distances and conditions 
with any degree of accuracy. 

Curtiss-Wright plans to demonstrate the 
mobile testing unit and the Zephyr engine 
at airports and other locations in the U.S. 
A request has been received to demonstrate 
the unit at a major airport in Europe. 


Quieter Than Piston Engine 

A jet engine transport can be quieter than 
a piston-engine airplane. For example, 
Curtiss-Wright has been able to minimize 
the compressor whine of the jet engine. This 
is the lesser in decibels of the two principal 
sources of noise from a jet engine, but, in a 
practical sense, its frequency and character- 
istics are something like a siren and more 
objectionable to some people than the jet 
noise which is of a lower frequency. 
Curtiss-Wright has also reduced the jet ex- 
haust noise to acceptable levels because 
basically the engine is designed so that the 
mass of air passing through the jet to pro- 
duce thrust is moving at a lower speed than 
that common to engines developed for mili- 
tary use at supersonic speeds. For the fore- 
seeable future airlines will fly subsonically, 
and, therefore, there is no need for using 
supersonic speed jet engines, with their dis- 
advantages, for jet airline operation. 


Broad Research Program 

Engine noise suppression, while the major 
element, is only one phase of the Curtiss- 
Wright program to lower noise levels for 
aircraft and airport communities. The mobile 
control room used in the Zephyr tests is 
lined with Curon, a new sound absorbing, 
multi-cellular, foamed material developed by 
Curtiss-Wright. This enables engineers to 
conduct concurrent tests of new methods of 
soundproofing aircraft passenger cabins. The 
same Curon can play an important role in 
absorbing ground noise at airports where 
jet and other aircraft are operated. For ex- 
ample, a curtain of Curon hung between 
runways and buildings will substantially re- 
duce noise at the building. And Curon, in 
the form of wall tiles, ceiling and floor cover- 
ings, can further absorb sound and result 
in quieter air terminals and offices than ever 
before. 

These are but a few of the technological 
developments of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration designed to make the introduction 
of jet airliners to the world airways quieter, 
more comfortable and economically sound. 
Others will follow. 


This advertisement is published in response to the public interest in the Zephyr Jet engine 
reflected by numerous inquiries received from individuals and governmental authorities at every level. 


WOOD-RIDGE - NEW JERSEY 
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Operation Deep Freeze. Last year, to prepare Antarctic base sites for the 
present International Geophysical Year, U. S. Navy Task Force 43 made an 
almost complete circle around Antarctica. Lead vessel was the USS Glacier, 
powerful pride of the Navy’s icebreaker fleet. In this startling picture, the 
Glacier pokes her tough steel nose into the desolate Atka Bay ice barrier so 
that scientists and Navy men can reconnoiter and plant the American flag. 






The Finest Printing is Done on Clay. High-gloss papers (called enamel- 
coated) are covered with a thin coating of smooth, hard, lustrous clay to keep 
printing inks from being absorbed into the paper fibers. That clay is mixed 
in tanks like this one. Tanks are stainless steel because nothing else can with- 
stand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time keep it pure and 
white. In fact, this stainless tank has lasted seven times as long as the pre- 
vious non-stainless tank. 



























cost GM stockholders last year just 14c a share, GE's lc 


Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


ally showed a loss as of early this month for those who 


High Line At Low Cost. These gigantic 
electrical transmission towers are 198 feet 
high—because they must provide 100 feet of 
clearance for ships passing underneath in 
Old Tampa Bay, Florida. By using a special 
USS Man-Ten High Strength Steel, 614 
tons were trimmed off the weight of each 
tower. The total money saving for four 
towers amounted to $7,200 . . . far more than 
the slight extra cost of the high strength 
steel. Another job well done with steel! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel ... Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes .. . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atias Cement Company 

USS and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 7-2229 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


GIVING AWAY 

Is it proper for boards of directors to give away stock- 
holders’ money for such public causes as education and 
health services? Every year the pres- 
sure grows on corporations, both at 
the headquarters level and in the 
local plants, to cough up for worthy 
projects. Caught between the desire 
to be a good citizen and a reluctance 
to give away profits that belong to 
stockholders, the average manage- 
ment finds itself in something of a 
dilemma. 

Forses would be the last to deny 
that it is management’s duty to earn 
as much profit as it can for 
those whose savings have financed its plant and 
working capital. Yet there is another side to the 
coin. No less than individuals, corporations have 
a duty toward the society in which they thrive. 
What benefits the community, benefits their 
business. 

Consider, for example, the present and future 
need for engineers, executives and technical 
personnel. We have to expand our higher educa- 
tion system to provide this human factor in in- 
dustry. Otherwise our national expansion—and 
that of our corporations—will be seriously hob- 
bled. Consider by the same token the prospective benefits 
in lower costs and a larger working force from a healthier 
population, less subject to illness, alcoholism, heart at- 
tacks and cancer. All this without saying a word about 
the moral desirability of helping our fellow men. 

That is why Forses believes that no thinking investor 
would carp about corporate gifts to education, to com- 
munity chests, to health and welfare organizations. In 
fact, they should encourage them. 

Some promising starts have already been made. Under 
President Ralph Cordiner, the big and progressive Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is aiding college and universities by 
matching dollar-for-dollar its employees’ gifts to their 
alma maters. Manhattan’s First National City Bank has a 
slightly different system, also intended partly to repay 
the colleges for talents they contributed to the company. 
Procter & Gamble, Jersey Standard and GM are among 


Frank W. 
Abrams 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ 


Irving 


Olds 


MONEY 


other big corporate contributors to educational institutions 

Education aside, corporations have become heavy con- 
tributors to local community chest drives. All told, they 
gave a probable $500 million to all forms of public 
service institutions last year and are giving at a slightly 
higher rate this year. By way of example, GE gave some 
$4 million, du Pont about $2.2 million. 

Encouraging as all this is, it is only a beginning. Gone 
with high income taxes are the days when a handful of 
rich patrons could keep colleges, hospitals and the like 
going. Nor can individual public donations, even on a 
mass scale, pick up the whole tab. 

Forses, therefore, wholeheartedly supports as a step in 
the right direction the able missionary work being carried 

on by the four-year-old Council for Financial 
Aid to Education. A measure of this organiza- 
tion’s sponsorship is the fact that three of our 
leading elder statesmen of free enterprise are be- 
hind it: GM’s Alfred Sloan, U.S. Steel’s Irving 
Olds and Jersey Standard’s Frank W. Abrams. 
On behalf of the council Mr. Abrams has 
pointed two ways by which our colleges and uni- 
versities could get some of the extra $500 million 
they will need annually by 1965. One would be 
by persuading alumni to raise their average 
yearly gifts from the present low level of just 
$6 a head to a more generous $25. The other is 
to get more businesses to give more 
money. Mr. Abrams recently told 
The New York Times that business 
is giving just $100 million a year to 
schools. “Less than half of the com- 
panies in this country,” said he, “have 
programs giving money to education.” 

A little figuring will show how 
much good could be done by a small 
additional effort. If corporations 
would give an extra % of 1% of 
their pretax income to philanthropic 
and educational causes, they would be 
pouring $200 million more a year into their coffers. 

Actually, the government would be matching the 
stockholders dollar for dollar by reason of lower income 
taxes. An extra 4% of 1% of pretax profits would have 


Alfred 
Sloan 
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cost GM stockholders last year just 14ec a share, GE's lc 
a share, AT&T’s 6c a share. That would be exceedingly 
modest by comparison with the good it would be doing. 

No one begrudges the huge $6 billion industry spends 
every year on research—in fact we applaud it. Training 
the executives and technicians of tomorow and keeping 
our nation healthy is at least as important. Ultimately 
more money must be found for health and educational 
agencies. Forses, for one, would hate to see big govern- 
ment step in to do the job. Let us, then, as Mr. Abrams 
suggests, urge management to contribue at least 1% of 
pretax income to public causes. Corporate giving is 2 
cause which investors can support for reasons of the 
pocketbook as well as of the heart. 


x 


HOT TIP DEPARTMENT—MERGER DIVISION 


A friend whisper? the rumor: “I have it from a guy 
who knows a guy that Mighty Motors is merging with 
Consolidated Cottor.” John Smith, ordinarily a careful 
man with his hard-earned dollars, is hard put to resist 
picking up the phone and 
calling his broker right 
away. 

If he follows the “tip” and 
tries to get in early on a 
merger deal, what are 
Smith’s chances for making 
a killing? At best they are 
chancy—even if the ru- 
mored merger does come 
to pass—says the New York 
Stock Exchange’s magazine 
The Exchange. Especially is 
this so if he buys the stock without paying attention to 
the basic investment factors involved. 

The Exchange trates the courses of 20 listed stocks in- 
volved in 10 fairly recent major mergers. The results? 
Amazingly, nine of the stocks involved in mergers actu- 
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DOES !T PAY TO BUY MERGER STOCKS? 


Loss or Gain as of 
8/7/57 assuming 
$1,000 invested one 
year before merger 


New Company & 
Date of Merger 


Common Stock 


Nash Kelvinator Corp. 


aden) tines ee Ge American Motors Corp., 5/54 “ae 
Saline ten Ce Studebaker-Packard Corp. 10/54 — $697 
Acer Me ten * Textron American, Inc.*, 2/55 sr 
ene ot, Inc.  Warner-Lambert Phar. Co., 4/55 oe 
ee ee, Corp. Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co., 5/55 a 
rd gy A Inc. Sperry Rand Corp., 7/55 Siiess 
poor lg Federal Mage Bower Bearing, 8/55 <aon 
Whit Cor ca, Whilpoct Seeger Corps, 9/85 81 
pr ing Pomp Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. 10/55 8625 
poe so peony Mohasco Industries, Inc., 1/56 re 


*Name changed to Textron, Inc., May, 1956. 
tName changed to Whirlpool Corp., April, 1957. 
Basic source: The Exchange Magazine 
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ally showed a loss as of early this month for those who 
bought them a full year before the merger. This despite 
the fact that the stock market rose during much of the 
period. 

Some of the losses were really serious. Take the case 
of $1,000 invested in Nash Kelvinator 12 months ahead 
of its May, 1954 merger into American Motors. Two years 
later the stock was worth just $315. 

Needless to say, some mergers worked out very well 
for those who got on board early. An investment of 
$1,000 in Remington Rand a year before its July, 1955 
merger into Sperry Rand was worth $2,612 last month. 
There were others, as the table shows. 

The point is, however, that the mere fact of a merger 
did not mean profits were there for the taking. On this 
point, Forses statisticians did some fascinating figuring 
of their own. They put pencil to paper to find out what 
$1,000 invested in each of the 20 stocks a year before their 
mergers would have been worth last month. The answer: 
$26,500, an increase of some 32.5%. But over the same 
average period, the market as measured by the Standard 
& Poor 500 Average rose 60%. The moral is clear: Why 
chase rumors? Even when they come true they are not 
always profitable. It may sound trite to repeat it, but 
such figures as these prove once again that basic in- 
vestment facts are always a far better guide than tips. 


x 
TALKING TURKEY 


In these days of shrill nationalism and chip-on-the- 
shoulder touchiness among economically underdeveloped 
countries, I really enjoyed recently thumbing through a 
little booklet sent us by the Turkish Information Office. 

Entitled Talking Turkey, the booklet is intended to 
correct the idea current among many Americans that 
Turkey is still predominantly a country of the fez, the 
veil and the camel. Does it do so by proclaiming pom- 
pously on the progress and glories of the Turks? 

Not at all. It just lists the usual cliches about the 
“mysterious east” and amusingly demolishes them, one 
by one, so far as Turkey is concerned. Is Turkey a land 
of mud huts and camel hair tents? It shows rows of 
modern apartment buildings. Do the Turks dress in flow- 
ing robes and strange hats? We see a picture of a Turkish 
mother in a cotton dress leading by the hands two young 
Turks wearing Roy Rogers outfits. Bullock carts and 
camels? The booklet answers with pictures of tractors 
and auto-clogged 
streets. 

This is not to say, 
of course, that the 
Turks have beaten 
poverty or solved 
their economic and 
social problems. They 
have not by a long 
shot. But they are 
trying hard. And it 
especially tickles 
me, since I visited this friendly ally last year, that 
the Turks can laugh at Americans’ sometimes silly mis- 
conceptions about their country. National senses of humor 
are all too rare in the world today. 


Istanbul from the air 
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FREEDOM 
A Mf oe 2 £67 Fb 


Today, more than ever before in history, oil is a vital 
commodity of freedom. And the tanker that carries oil 
is truly a citadel of freedom. 

Above, you see such a vessel . . . one of several new 
Cities Service tankers incorporating the latest in de- 
sign, efficiency and speed. And Cities Service is build- 
ing still newer tankers to keep not abreast, but ahead 
of the constantly growing demand for these magnificent 
work horses of the petroleum industry. 

These ships are designed to carry oil to ports all over 
the world. Designed to transport twice the oil of former 
tankers . . . with each one capable of carrying enough 
fuel oil to heat 15,500 homes for a year! And, designed 


to load, travel and unload at amazing speeds, too. For 
today, it is clear that speed ot deli ery can be as 1m 
portant as the oil cargo itself. 

But, before this mighty fleet can travel at all, its cargo 
of oil must be found and produced. Thus, in the arctic 
tundra, in deserts, bayous, offshore waters, and oil fer 
tile valleys throughout the world, Cities Service is now 
pushing forward the greatest oil search in its history . . . 
planning to find more oil in the next few years than in 
its entire history of nearly a half-century! 

Finding and delivering more oil is part of a giant 
expansion program which will enable Cities Service to 


continue contributing toward a better world for all. 


CITIES ® SERVICE 
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This “office boy” travels 25 ft. per second 


Here is a jet-propelled communication system that 
delivers messages and bulky paper work ... sends 
samples, medicine, nuts and bolts... from desk to 
desk, office to plant—in seconds. 

Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
has brought the magic of automatic dial telephone 
switching to the pneumatic tube carrier. You simply 
dial the destination on a standard telephone dial 
and the rugged, jumbo-size carrier is automatically 
routed to the right station. 


For a bank, hospital, business or factory .. . the 
simplified “special delivery” services provided by 
an I T&T automatic selective pneumatic tube system 
will speed communication, move orders and mate- 
rials faster, save miles of walking . . . for continuous, 
instant, dependable 24 hour unattended service. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


For information about automatic selective pneumatic tube systems write to Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of IT&T, Fairview, N. J. 
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THE FUNDS 


HOW DO YOU BUY A MUTUAL FUND? 


The tricky 1956-57 market put the funds to a tough test. Some came 


through with flying colors. 


Others, notably the balanced funds and 


income funds, stubbed their toes. All in all it was a revealing experi- 
ence for investors wondering what to look for in buying mutual funds. 


In a quietly relaxed Wall Street 
luncheon club one day last month, 
a veteran mutual fund manager 
thoughtfully balanced his martini 
glass. “Why did my fund fall behind 
the averages in the last 15 months?” 
repeated he, “Let me put it this way. 
We decided some time ago that the 
popular growth stocks were getting 
out of line and so we concentrated on 
less glamorous stocks with better 
dividend yields. We put more into 
bonds and preferreds. 

“We still feel,” continued he, “that 
the growth stocks were too expen- 
sive. The fact that they have gone 
even higher proves we were too 
early. It does not necessarily prove 
that we were wrong. In the end we 
may be like the smart people who 
got cautious in 1928 but who had 
some lonely moments during 1929.” 

Plenty of Company. This mutual 
funder may simply have been trying 
to explain away a basic mistake. Or, 
he may well turn out to be right. In 
either case he certainly did not lack 
for company. In the year ending 
June 30, 1957, the mutual fund in- 
dustry as a whole increased its cash 
holdings by more than $125 million. 
Out of every dollar in net new capital 
it raised, it was in effect keeping 
nearly 20c in cash and short-term 
government bonds as against its more 
normal ratio of 5c in cash and gov- 
ernments for every dollar of assets. 
Many a mutual management shifted 
to buying utilities. Several turned to 
fixed income securities. Said Inves- 
tors Mutual Chairman Joseph M. 
Fitzsimmons: “Bonds are the best 
buy they’ve been in 20 years.” 

Under market conditions as they 
existed this was not the most profit- 
able policy that could have been de- 
vised. It was a tricky period, the 15 
months between Forsss’ last measure 


IM’S JOSEPH FITZSIMMONS: 
he likes bonds 


of mutual fund capital gains and 
June 30, 1957. Bonds and preferreds, 
squeezed by tight money, went down. 
S&P’s High-Grade Bond index 
dropped 9%, its Preferred index 
nearly 13%. So did many so-called 
“vield” stocks. The market, as meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s 500 Stock 
Average, lost ground on balance. 
But as for the “growth stocks,” they 
not only failed to stay down with the 
averages, but they ended the 15- 
month period a good deal higher than 
they started it. 

“Growth” Year. It was hardly sur- 
prising under the circumstances to 
discover who led the mutual fund 
pack. Mainly it was those mutual 
funds whose policy it was to concen- 
trate their resources on the low- 
yield, research-minded companies. 

The big common stock funds were 
another matter. Massachusetts Inves- 
tors Trust and Incorporated Investors 
stockholders ended the 15-month pe- 
riod about where they started it so far 
as the asset value of their shares was 
concerned—even with capital gains 
distributions plowed back. Fidelity 


Fund was actually worth $1.17 less per 
$100. Investors Stock Fund managed 
to eke out a 2.9% increase. 

Not that this was an altogether dis- 
creditable performance. As a group, 
the ten largest common stock mutual 
funds managed to outperform the 
Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average 
by a few points (see charts). But, 
spread out as they were over long 
lists of stocks, they made little over- 
all gains in that highly selective mar- 
ket. 

Red Faces. But if the stock funds 
had little to brag about, manage- 
ments of the big, conservative bal- 
anced funds were actively embar- 
rassed. Because they customarily 
keep as much as 50% of their money 
in bonds and preferred stocks, the 
balanced funds have an excuse ready 
in hand if they fail to keep up with 
the kind of bull market that ram- 
paged from 1950 through early 1956. 
By the same token their conservatism 
should have sheltered them from 
losses in 1956-57. 

By and large, it did not. Stock- 
holders in Investors Mutual, the big- 
gest of all balanced funds, lost ap- 
proximately $2.78 of every $100 in 
capital they had 15 months before. 
Wellington, the runner-up in size, 
dropped $1.49 out of every $100. Axe- 
Houghton ‘A’ slid the equivalent of 
$5.31 per $100. Admitted one execu- 
tive: “Our kind of fund really took 
it on the chin this past year.” 

Since the balanced funds failed, 
understandably enough, to keep up 
with the bull market and seemed at 
best indifferently successful in the 
tricky crosscurrents of the recent 
markets, a few fundmen are ready 
to predict that the day of the strictly 
balanced fund may be waning. 

Argues a Boston mutual fund exec- 
utive: “A balanced fund waters down 





THE FUNDS VS. THE MARKET 


in the 15 months ending June 30, 1957 
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equity dollars. Basically, they are 
neither fish nor fowl.” He feels that 
investors can get the balance they 
need, at lower cost, by investing in a 
stock fund and “balancing” with gov- 
ernment bonds or savings accounts. 

Such criticisms, needless to say, 
are fighting words to Philadelphia’s 
Walter L. Morgan, founder and presi- 
dent of the $629.2-million Wellington 
Fund. Morgan is one of the few bal- 
anced funders who has not coppered 
his bets by organizing a stock fund. 
His big sales and research organiza- 
tion remains completely devoted to 
the concept of the balanced fund. 

Says Morgan: “Being conservative 
doesn’t mean a management is ‘bad,’ 
It only means that it is being more 
careful of the stockholders’ money.” 
Morgan insistently claims that the 
cautious “balenced” approach is ex- 
actly what millions of investors want. 
“Most investors,” says he, “are con- 
servative at heart. They want to 
protect what they have.” To bolster 
his point, Morgan has only to point 
to fast-growing Wellington’s No. 
Three position in the industry, the 
$1.1-billion balanced Investors Mu- 
tual’s No. Two position. 

Mirage of Income. Granted that 
“investment conservatism” is a highly 
salable commodity. So, all mutual 
fund salesmen are quick to realize, 
is a high dividend rate attractive to 
buyers. 

The result, salesmen being sales- 
men, has been the sensational growth 
of the income funds. The Value Line 
organization has built its Income 
Fund from a standing start to assets 
of $73 million in just over four years. 
Incorporated Income Fund, sister 
fund to Boston’s giant Incorporated 
Investors, has garnered $75 million 
in just two-and-a-half years. 

When a prospect boggles at the low 
2.5% return on Incorporated Inves- 
tors, a salesman has only to reach 
down in his portfolio and drag out an 
Incorporated Income Fund prospec- 
tus. Incorporated Income, he can 
tell them, invests predominantly for 
high return rather than capital gains 
or stability. As a result it has been 
able to pay over the 15-month period 
covered in Forsges’ survey dividends 
at an annual rate of better than 542% 
on the starting asset value. 

But so far as that period was con- 
cerned, the high income turned out 
to be something of a mirage. For 
their high return, income fund in- 
vestors paid a generally heavy price 
in capital losses. Value Line paid its 
stockholders $7.21 in dividends for 
every $100 in starting asset value. 
But the securities in Value Line’s 
portfolio dropped so sharply they 
nicked nearly $10 off every $100 in 
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r——DOUBLE HONOR ROLL—— 


Here are the five mutual funds, 
out of 200, which scored twice by 
appearing among the top 20 funds 
both for the 75-month bull market 
and again for the later, 15-month 


“round trip" market: 

growth of $100 
in assets (12/31/49 
——te_6/30/57) 


Fund Name 
de Vegh Mutual Fund $447.51 
Group Steel Shares 407.43 
Keystone S-4 (Low-Priced 

Speculative) 391.59 
Mass. Investors Growth 353.47 
National Investors 316.54 
S$ & P 500 stock average 282.64 











assets during the 15 months. Incor- 
porated Income’s stockholders paid 
for their dividends of $6.93 per $100 
with better than $7 in capital losses. 
National Securities Dividend Series 
dropped $9.36 in capital values for 
every $7.38 it paid in dividends. 

A Pocket With A Hole. One fund- 
man, a bitter critic of the income 
funds, proclaims to all who will listen 
that this straining for dividends 
amounts to little more than “taking 
money out of one pocket and putting 
it in the other pocket, which has a 
hole in it.” Says another: “To get 
high yields at the peak of the cycle 
you have to compromise with quality 
at the moment of greatest risk.” 

The facts of the market place, to 
date at least, seem to bear out some 
of the harsher criticisms of the in- 


come funds. But their defenders 
have the logic of sales on their side: 
the income funds unquestionably 


have sold well. “We have,” says J. 
Denny May, Incorporated’s_ vice 
president in charge of sales, “no apol- 
ogies to make about the Income Fund. 
It’s one of the fastest growers in the 
country.” 





THE . 
BULL MARKE 
RECORD 


Here’s how the funds stacked up on 
average against common stocks in the 
75 months* when the market was going 
almost sfraight up. 
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Tricky Times. This much can cer- 
tainly be said for the income funds: 
they were not alone in finding 1956 
and the first half of 1957 tough in- 
vestment sledding. For mutual fund 
managers, as for individual investors, 
it was a tricky time. For the first 
time since 1952-53 it was no longer 
possible to buy “name” stocks and 
settle back to clip coupons. 

What then enabled a handful of 
funds to beat the averages? The an- 
swer is of course that their portfolios 
were in tune with the stock market. 
For that handful it was a very good 
year. Capital gains, realized and un- 
realized, among the top 20 mutual 
funds performers ranged from the 
19.9% of Hugh Long’s Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund to the 9.3% gain 
of David Babson’s Aberdeen Fund. 
These were excellent showings by 
any standard. They were doubly so 
at a time when many funds were run- 
ning faster merely to stand still. 

What were the stocks that enabled 
these funds to grow? Mostly, they 
were the highly-publicized “growth” 
stocks. Diversified’s portfolio was 
literally stuffed with thick bundles 
of such star performers as Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Getty Oil, National Lead 
and the meteoric Polaroid Corp. Na- 
tional Investors and Massachusetts 
Investors Growth Stock Fund in- 
vested heavily in most of these same 
stocks. One name common to almost 
every top-performing fund: Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.* 

Timely Trio. Along with the growth 
funds, top honors in the 1956-57 mar- 
ket went to a trio of three small 
funds, Jack J. Dreyfus Jr.’s Dreyfus 
Fund, Ralph Samuel & Co.’s year-old 
Energy Fund and Imrie de Vegh’s 
brilliant little de Vegh Mutual Fund. 

Dreyfus was one of the two mutual 
funds to profit handsomely from Lu- 
kens Steel, which ran from 60 to 99 in 
the months Dreyfus held it. Dreyfus 
also was one of the biggest owners of 
Polaroid, which ran from 60 to 185 


in the period. Another profitably 
speculative Dreyfus holding: Tri- 
Continental warrants. De Vegh, for 


its part, made big money on its 
holdings of Royal Dutch and IBM. 
Small & Agile. Not that many of 
the larger funds did not own many of 
these stocks. But obviously a big 
run-up in Polaroid meant more in 
Dreyfus’ 33-stock portfolio than in 
say, Investors Mutual’s 500-stock list. 
The same kind of leverage worked 


*So ubiquitous have certain company 
names become on fund lists that it has given 
rise to one of Wall Street's favorite chicken- 
or-egg conundrums, namely: Do mutual 
funds and other institutionals do well be- 
cause they buy the stocks that go up; or do 
the stocks the funds buy tend to go up be- 
cause so many funds buy them? 
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well for two other topnotch perform- 
ers, Keystone’s S-4 Fund and Group’s 
Steel Shares. Keystone’s S-4, though 
it is part of Sidney L. Sholley’s $342- 
million Keystone organization, has 
total assets of just $14 million, thus 
can count for heavy leverage from 
such small companies as Polaroid and 
American Air Filter. 

Group’s Steel Shares, like all the 
Group and Managed industry shares, 
was an even more extreme example 
of concentration. Its assets, $21-mil- 
lion at last report, were spread over 
just 11 stocks. As one Wall Streeter 
puts it: “When that kind of fund does 
well, it has relatively few slow mov- 
ers to hold it back. But by the same 
token, when it drops, it has little 
diversification to slow it down.” 

Is Size A Factor? Thus, since lever- 
age works both ways, not all the 
evidence is on the side of the smaller 
funds. Besides, what the giants lack 
in flexibility and leverage they can 
partly make up with extra money for 
research. That, and the fact that they 
are less likely than a small fund to 
depend on the talent of one man. 

A New Business. Sometime during 
1957, unless the unexpected occurs, 
the combined assets of the mutual 
funds will probably cross the $10- 
billion mark. But though it is mas- 
sive, the mutual fund business is 
essentially a new business: as re- 
cently as ten years ago, the funds 
controlled barely one seventh of their 
present assets. Thus it will probably 
be years before arguments about in- 
come vs. capital gains, big funds vs. 
little ones and balanced funds vs. 
stock funds are settled with any 
degree of authority. 

Nevertheless, in the light of events 
of these 15 months, the average in- 
vestor can draw some useful conclu- 
sions. Probably the most basic 
lesson is simply this: mutual fund 
investing is not the simple procedure 
that many salesmen try to make it. 
The funds, obviously, differ radically 
from one another in investment slant 
and management dexterity. 

To invest intelligently, therefore, 
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DIVERSIFIED’S 
LONG 





WELLINGTON’S 
MORGAN 


the investor must make a choice. 
Does he want a “growth” stock for 
the long pull? A diversified com- 
mitment in a single promising indus- 
try? A changing approach which 
gives management full power to 
switch money around as conditions 
change? Or a low-geared stake in 
stocks through a balanced fund? 

What Are Their Limits? Then, too, 
the investor should realize the limi- 
tations of mutual funds. Leaving 
aside the examples of a few smaller 
funds and specialty funds, the pro- 
fessional managers showed few signs 
of possessing any particular money 
magic in the past 15 months. 

Even in the case of the “growth” 
funds, few fundmen would deny that 
good fortune in the form of enthusi- 
astic demand for stock they favor 
played a big part in their recent smart 
showings. So much so that Baltimore 
investment advisor T. Rowe Price, 
who runs the successful little T. Rowe 
Price Growth Stock Fund, has warned 
his stockholders not to expect too 
much. Asserts he: “The growth stocks 
are ridiculously overpriced in rela- 
tion to earnings.” 

But to deny that mutual funds pos- 
sess any formula for consistently 


WHOSE IS THE 
BIGGER DIVIDEND 
DOLLAR?* 
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“Total payments for the 15 months ending June 30, “57 on each $100 of assets 
25 valued Mar. 31, "56. tn the case of Mutual funds all figures are based on net 
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TV-ELECTRONICS’ 
TRIPP 


beating the averages is not to say that 
they do not have virtues of their own. 
Above all, they offer diversification 
and professional management to help 
the novice over the shoals. 

Certainly, by way of example, a 
beginning investor would have been 
better off buying Newton Steers’ 
Atomic Development Fund in 1954 
than buying a promotional uranium 
issue. By the same token Chester 
Tripp’s Chicago-based TV-Electron- 
ics, at almost any stage of the market, 
would have been a safer plunge than 
many a promotional electronics issue. 
Even the cautious conservative in- 
vestor would have made more money, 
in Wellington Fund, say, or Investors 
Mutual, than in such well-known lag- 
gards as Woolworth. If these seem 
homely, almost negative virtues, they 
are valuable ones nevertheless. 

An Eye On Results. But to get the 
most out of mutual funds, the in- 
vestor must approach his commit- 
ment with at least as much caution as 
he would in buying an individual 
stock. Probably with more: a mu- 
tual fund with an 8% loading charge 
is hardly ideal for in-and-out trading. 

Among other things, then, the in- 
vestor must keep his eye on results. 
At least once a year he _ should 
check to see whether his manage- 
ment is earning its loading charge 
and annual management fees as well 
as its competitors. To paraphrase 
the words of the mutual funder 
quoted at the beginning of this re- 
port: in the fund business, today’s 
bold hero may well be tomorrow’s 
reckless gambler. Or, at the other ex- 
treme, “conservatism” may simply be 
an excuse for indecision. 

Only from the actual dollars-and- 
cents comparisons can _ investors 
know. The figures, of course, should 
be read in context of what the fund 
is aiming for. But studied they must 
be by any investor who wants the 
most from mutual fund shares. To 
make these facts and figures easily 
available is the aim of the compari- 
sons Forses’ readers will find on the 
following pages. 
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$ 9,979,381 
369,661 ,323 
1,349,367 
70,746,995 
22,673,426 
51,793,036 
6,881,080 
10,022,019 















































27,706,826 
331,802 
100,061,360 
34,496,421 




















2,714,000 
860,685 
50,347,363 
151,006,754 
44,130,968 
4,327,190 
6,424,183 
11,301,350 
453,990 
3,510,564 
51,119,171 
2,158,819 
15,460,469 
19,359,306 
219,027,942 
13,053,661 
86,797,989 
15,284,518 
4,354,896 
12,136,000 















































































































274,193,566 
78,405,752 
600,094 
22,673,372 












1,700,000 
120,000 
310,000 

406,555,415 
















—< 


ee ee 


- 9 ee 


at 
cos 
the Fund? 


| 





Loading 
Charge 





8.5 
8.7 
75 
75 
7.87 
8.0 
8.0 
75 
8.5 
8.5 


8.5 


-* 


8.75 
8.67 
8.0 


6.0 


8.5 
none 
3.5 


8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
8.75 





COMMON STOCK FUNDS 
Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average. .. 


Aberdeen Fund . 

Affiliated Fund 

Leon B. Allen Fund (started 6/52) . 
American Mutual Fund (started 2/50) 
Associated Fund Trust . 

Atomic Development Fund (storted 12/53) . 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund . 

Axe Science & Electronics (started 2/85) . 





Blue Ridge Mutual Fund anne 6/51) 
Bondstock Corp. .... 

Broad Street Investing 

Bullock Fund . 





California Red re 

Capital Venture Fund (storted 5/53) . 
Century Shores Trust ... 

Chemical Fund 

Colonial Fund 

Commonwealth Stock Fund (started 8/52) 
Composite Fund 

Concord Fund . 


Crown Western—Dallas Fund (storted 2/54) 


Crown Western Diversified Income Fund 


Delaware Fund 

Delaware Income Fund (started 3/57) 
de Vegh Mutual Fund (started 4/50) . 
Diversified Growth Stock (started 11/52) 
Dividend Shares . 

Dreyfus Fund 


Eaton & ened Stock Fund . 
Electronics Investment ltented 5/55) 
Energy Fund (10/55) 

Equity Fund 





Fidelity Fund . 
Financial Industrial Fund . 
Florida Growth Fund (started 11/56) . 
Founders Mutual Fund ................ 
Franklin Custodian Funds 

Common Stock Series 

Income Series ... 

Utilities Series 
Fundamental Investors 










‘OPE 
1956-57's 
tricky 


market? 


$100 





$97.71 
109.25 
100.04 
100.79 
104.36 
98.68 
112.20 
94.09 
109.10 


98.52 
97.72 
99.53 
104.31 


166.22 
105.97 

93.23 
103.91 

98.23 
105.57 
; ‘ 99.36 
es 92.48 
106.92 
100.60 


101.25 
118.76 
119.86 

err 118.24 


105.01 
106.10 
119.01 

99.85 


98.83 
99.80 


101.50 


104.17 
91.33 
100.49 


‘ | 103.78 





ended as:* 





oe 
75 months 
the market 
was going 


straight up? 


$100 
ended as:t 


$289. 26 
257.47 
195.07 
193.99 
249.57 
184.22 
152.88 
206.15 
107.54 


196.53 
294.70 
245.61 
254.23 


97.33 
170.01 
233.31 
294.60 
217.12 
191.69 
184.27 
255.45 
156.68 
190.94 


213.25 
376.82 
192.63 
221.12 
229.29 


268.03 
107.77 
127.37 
243.42 


262.73 
258.02 


272.70 


259.73 
204.16 
199.96 
262.10 


"1956-57" figures cover ‘the parted 4/1/36 through 6/30/37; “75 months" figures, the parted 92/30/49 Gran 3/31/56. 
*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. In all cases, FORBES has assumed reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. titalics indicate the fund was not in existence for the full period. **Fund no longer 
offers shores; traded over-the-counter. 








in 


dividends 
over the 
past 15 
months? 


3.27 
5.32 
4.71 


4.53 
1.88 
2.69 
2.74 
4.67 
2.43 
2.14 
5.26 
1.90 
4.17 


4.15 


2.14 
1.86 
3.96 
2.47 


3.17 
3.65 
1.29 
3.35 


4.29 
4.15 


3.03 


4.03 
4.42 
3.61 
3.84 


Forses, auGcust 15, 1957 























How well did they do...? 


What does it 


cost to buy 


How big is it? — the Fund? 


Net 
Assets 


70,545,216 
15,763,823 
994,018 


Loading 
Charge 


8.5 
75 


none 


5,708,416 
25,641,981 


8.5 


965,047 
2,734,873 
1,026,647 
1,534,366 
3,248,668 
253,714 
348,374 
630,888 
417,992 


Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average 
Gas Industries Fund 
General Capital Corp. 
General Securities (started 2/51) 
Group Securities 
Capital Growth Fund 
Common Stock Fund 
Group Securities Industry Shares 
Automobile 
Aviation 
Building 
Chemical 
Electronics & Elec. Equip. 
Food 
Industrial Machinery 
Merchandising 
Mining 





3,996,825 
2,806,116 
1,226,325 
21,618,963 
15,630,255 
549,006 
11,046,867 
5,202,791 


58,019,000 


17,487,305 
74,938,137 
275,516,687 


1,750,822 
10,968,223 
27,078,391 
15,374,068 
3,331,039 
101,694,673 
43,563,278 
263,818,460 
11,817,878 

1,646,665 


12,762,300 
66,375,300 
22,270,700 
13,895,700 


8.3 
8.3 
8.3 
8.3 








Petroleum 
Railroad Equip. 
Railroad Stock 
Steel 
Tobacco 
Utilities 
Growth Industry Shares 
Guardian Mutual Fund (started 6/50) 


Hamilton Funds 
Income Fund of Boston (started 2/55) ... 
Incorporated Income Fund (started 10/54) 
Incorporated Investors 
Institutional Shares, Ltd. 

Bank Fund 

Foundation Fund 

Growth Fund 

Income Fund (started 5/53) 
Insurance Fund 
Investment Company of America 
Investment Trust of Boston 
Investors Stock Fund 
Istel Fund (started 1/54) 
Jefferson Custodian Fund 
Keystone Custodian Funds 

S-1 (high-grade) 

S-2 (good-grade) 

S-3 (speculative) 

S-4 (low-priced speculative} 


.>. in the 
75 months 
the market 
was going 
Straight up? 


sls 
1956-57's 
tricky 
market? 


$100 

ended as:* 

$97.71 
110.99 
107.06 
101.98 


$100 


$289.26 
215.31 
259.40 
174.80 


99.70 
93.88 


249.80 
209.30 


94.66 
89.57 
89.37 
105.80 
93.37 
91.46 
109.63 
89.61 
88.07 
105.99 
102.12 
83.76 
113.46 
98.17 
94.46 
106.18 
102.16 


191.10 
444.70 
225.10 
220.10 
270.00 
136.00 
241.40 
151.40 
209.60 
350.30 
198.50 
279.60 
359.10 
90.90 
158.10 
283.79 
197.32 
102.18 194.70 
92.76 
92.86 
100.58 


118.58 
134.50 
323.93 


96.72 
95.63 
105.57 
94.25 
92.92 
103.07 
97.82 
102.93 
100.61 
91.62 


171.01 
230.66 
356.10 
156.69 
165.45 
266.11 
303.62 
244.84 
162.70 
188.55 


101.33 

97.87 
103.11 
109.00 


256.67 
220.99 
356.00 
359.26 








**1956-57" figures cover the period 4/1/56 through 6/30/57; "75 months" figures, the period 12/31/49 through 3/31/56. 


*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. In all cases, FORBES has assumed reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. 


Forses, aucust 15, 1957 


ended as:* 
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past 15 
months? 














How well did they do...? 


> in the 
75 months 
the market 


ah €M 
1956-57's was going 








































































































73,379,011 






































































Managed Funds 


National Investors 
National Securities 
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What does it tricky straight up? 
a, Ost to buy market? 
How big is it? the Fund? 

Net Loading $100 $100 
Assets Charge ended as:* ended as:* 
Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average $97.71 $289.26 
$ 46,497 400 8.3 K-! (income) 92.00 128.27 
28,266,900 8.3 K-2 (growth) 105.77 254.59 
13,370,352 8.7 Knickerbocker Fund 95.32 185.34 


1,057,842 8.5 Lexington Venture Fund (started 3/56) 116.37 — 

328,784 8.5 Liberty Income Fund (started 7/56) 100.62 a 
17,472,508 t Life Insurance Investors (started 12/54) 99.61 105.22 
1,190,000 8.25 Life Insurance Stock Fund (started 1/55) 95.12 133.77 


20,036,064 9.0 General Industry Shares 104.05 186.33 
1,832,747 9.0 Special Investments (started 9/54) 104.12 115.84 
6,053,741 9.0 Electric 96.51 204.24 
7,098,371 9.0 Metals 103.04 252.03 
8,480,351 9.0 Paper 88.51 368.28 
7,867,673 9.0 Petroleum 111.32 243.05 
2,892,945 9.0 Transport (started 1/54) 98.96 132.17 

139,233,000 7.5 Mass. Investors Growth Stock 111.56 316.84 

1,155,864,000 75 Mass. Investors Trust 100.91 282.43 
5,633,291 8.5 Minnesota Fund 97.33 181.00 

4,893,763 7.5 Mutual Income Foundation Fund 97.79 214.57 
12,257,921 8.5 Mutual Investment Fund 98.67 180.87 
1,745,836 none Mutual Shares 106.36 255.31 
8,279,026 8.0 Mutual Trust 102.43 219.19 


31,429,657 8.5 Growth Stock Series 109.48 335.66 
129,776,411 8.5 Stock Series 97.05 232.40 
2,825,066 none Northeast Investors Trust (started 3/50) 93.88 193.40 
1,757,721 8.5 Nucleonics, Chem. & Elec. Shares (started 8/56) 106.63 — 
140,757 8.0 Over-the-Counter Securities (started 6/56) 106.30 — 
974,158 8.75 Peoples Securities (started 12/55) 105.14 — 
5,916,279 7.83 Philadelphia Fund 101.16 255.72 
13,877,733 0.99 Pine Street Fund 98.59 253.93 
22,491,918 8.0 Pioneer Fund oe 107.57 237.84 
9,836,531 none T. Rowe Price Growth Stock Fund (started 4/50) 


1,711,966 none Science & Nuclear Fund (started 5/55) 107.17 117.54 
16,235,814 none Scudder, Stevens & Clark Stock 103.35 252.16 
3,428,704 none Scudder Special Fund (started 6/56) 121.13 — 
67,430,053 75 Selected American Shares 98.32 243.45 
2,453,285 8.75 Edson B. Smith 104.08 191.89 
1,797,223 8.5 Southwestern Investors (started 2/54) 128.75 98.80 
2,007,424 8.67 Sovereign Investors 96.36 236.12 
173,680,973 t State Street Investment 103.21 240.18 
148,262 8.5 Sunrise Fund (started 1/57) — —_— 


*"1956-57"" figures cover the period 4/1/56 through 6/30/57; ''75 months'’ figures, the period 12/31/49 through 3/31/56. 
*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. In all cases, FORBES has assumed reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. tFund no longer offers shares; traded over-the-counter. 





‘ig a 
dividends 
over the 
past 15 
months? 





$100 
eorned:* 
$4.98 
5.01 
3.75 
5.38 


1.10 
0.24 
0.83 
1.46 


3.68 
2.69 
3.65 
4.18 
2.12 
3.01 
4.70 
2.45 
4.32 
3.81 
2.44 
3.74 
0.42 
3.17 


2.67 
5.86 
4.18 
0.66 
2.50 
1.27 
2.47 
4.66 
4.17 






2.14 
2.70 
1.36 
3.96 
3.20 
4.86 
5.31 
3.57 














ForBEs, auGcust 15, 1957 















How well did they do...? 


How big is it? 


Net 
Assets 


2,870,000 
155,073,811 
31,126,965 


Loading 
Cha 





144,801 267 
29,449,832 
161,202,927 
44,608,357 


9,446,162 
73,229,220 
9,165,178 
2,657,408 
7,233,106 
9,731,364 
12,108,753 


26,738,429 
45,339,068 
74,579,369 


148,894,075 


578,464 


21,663,000 


123,354,815 
5,544,108 
2,213,314 


2,965,450 


66,530,138 
5,469,318 
180,348,933 
6,433,501 


3,520,960 
8,172,387 
7,231,690 
4,465,568 
1 ,052,454,602 


— 
75 
8.25 
8.5 


—r- 
the Fund? 


Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average 
Supervised Shares 
Television-Electronics Fund 


Texas Fund 





United Pete 
Accumulative 
Continental (started 12/52) 
Income Fund 
Science Fund (started 5/50) 


Value Line Fund (started 3/50) . 

Value Line Income Fund (started 9/52) 
Value Line Special Situations (started 5/56) 
Van Strum & Towne Stock 

Wall Street pear 

Washington Mutual Investors (started 8/52) 
Wisconsin Fund 


BALANCED FUNDS 


American Business Shores 
Axe-Houghton Fund A 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
& 

Boston Fund 

Bowling Green Fund 


= 





Commonwealth Indentures, A&B 
Commonwealth Investment 
Composite Bond & Stock 


Counselors Investment Fund 


de Vegh Investing (started 2/53) . 
Diversified Investment 

Dodge & Cox .. 

Eaton & Howard Qeleneed 

Fiduciory Mutual Investing 

Reneal levedens Rat 

Group Securities Fully Administered . 








Haydock —' , 
Income Foundation 
Investors Mutual 


ae 

1956-57's 
tricky 

market? 





.. in the 
75 months 
the market 
was going 
straight up? 


$100 


$289.26 
197.81 
289.86 
253.70 








**1956-57"' figures cover the period 4/1/56 through 6/30/57; ''75 months" 


figures, the period 12/31/49 through 3/31/56. 


ended as:* 





eee 
dividends 
over the 
past 15 
months? 


*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. In all cases, FORBES hos assumed reinvest- 


ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. 





Fores, AucusT 15, 1957 














How well did they do...? 





... in the 
Ruse 6 : 
in the market a i lie 
. 1956-57's was going widen 
What does it trick traisht up? over the 
riCKy Straignt up! 
bast to buy market? past 19 
How big is it? the Fund? months? 
Net Loading $100 $100 $100 
Assets Charge ended as:* ended as:* earned:* 
Standard & Poor 500 Stock Average $97.71 $189.26 $4.98 
$ 6,148,259 none Johnson Mutual 97.02 195.27 3.70 
5,644,986 8.5 Lexington Trust 96.48 147.74 4.16 
57,931,039 none Loomis-Sayles 100.27 177.30 3.51 
34,861,565 7.5 Mass. Life Fund 98.98 158.75 6.21 
' E 
f National Securities 
3,158,474, 8.5 Balanced Series 90.14 142.38 5.22 
69,388,79¢; 8.5 Dividend Series 90.64 205.09 7.38 
53,602,907 8.5 Income Series 91.43 176.59 6.41 
26,756,28 7.5 Nation-Wide Securities 97.06 155.96 3.61 
13,954,437 75 New England Fund 97.07 182.45 4.7) 
33,581,423 , 7.5 Puritan Fund 94.41 197.73 6.91 
144,768,385, 8.0 Geo. Putnam of Boston 99.27 196.98 4.05 
4,072,47 8.0 Quarterly Distribution 96.92 194.06 4.81 
4,552,215 none Rittenhouse ; 100.88 154.75 3.66 
70,767,78 none Scudder, Stevens & Clark 98.33 170.84 2.90 
19,467,491 8.5 Shareholders Trust of Boston 97.40 207.75 4.62 
1,084,79 7.5 Southern Industries ; : ; 95.27 190.33 5.43 
19,048,857: none Stein Roe & Farnham 101.88 190.31 2.04 
2,976,180 5.0 Sterling Investment 92.37 132.59 6.13 
—__— = 
1,627,621 none Templeton & Liddell 98.18 219.83 3.33 
629,214,000 8.0 Wellington Fund 98.51 179.78 4.09 
8,265,590 7.5 Whitehall Fund : 97.66 188.10 4.53 

















**1956-57"' figures cover the period 4/1/56 through 6/30/57; ''75 months’ figures, the period 12/31/49 through 3/31/56. 


*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. /n all cases, FORBES has assumed reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. tFund no longer offers shares; traded over-the-counter. 


HOW ABOUT THE LOADING CHARGE? 


Figures in FORBES’ Survey do not allow for the bite that the loading charge (i.e., seller's commission) takes out of capital. Why? 
Simply because FORBES wanted to measure management skill in handling money, not investment results as such. Moreover, it would 
make comparisons meaningless to write off a charge of 8°/, or more over so short a period as 15 months. 


There is a very simple way to adjust the figures to take loading charges into account. Multiply the FORBES’ figure by the 
amount of the loading charge shown for each fund: then move the decimal point two places to the left. That tells you how the 
loading charge would have penalized an actual investment. Example: suppose FORBES’ figure shows $110 as the fund's score. 
The loading charge is 8°/,. Multiplying $110 by 8 gives $880, moving the decimal point two places reduces the figure to $8.80. 
That is the amount by which the loading charge would have cut the fund's score. Actual result after deducting the loading charge 
would thus be $101.20. 











ForBeEs, aucust 15, 1957 
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1967 MUTUAL FUND RATINGS __ 








How well did they do...? 


... in the 
75 months ’ 
... iM the market -.. 0 
i 1956-57's was going dividends 
yy tricky straight up? over the 
_. .. Gost to buy market? past 15 
How big is it? the Fund? Soatbe? 


* 


Net : Loading $100 


Assets Charge ended os 
FUNDS FOR INVESTING ABROAD 
$89,615,000 j Canada General 172.53 
46,161,763 . Canadian Fund (started 5/52) 159.03 
5,335,508 y Canadian International Growth (started 9/56) — 
246,008 : International Investors (started 8/55) 101.00 
19,533,702 ; International Resources (started 9/55) 101.31 
150,233,128 i Investors Group of Canada (started 5/55) 112.26 
14,647,600 A Keystone Fund of Canada (started 10/54) 120.41 
31,332,687 N.Y. Capital Fund of Canada (started 8/54) 129.13 
61,472,872 Scudder Fund of Canada (started 6/54) 149.43 
4,265,765 Templeton Growth Fund of Canada (started 2/55) 124.90 
24,088,448 i United Funds of Conada (started 9/54) 146.28 


BONDS & PREFERRED STOCK FUNDS 

3,790,000 Bond Fund of Boston 
5,763,461 , Bond Invest. Trust of Amer. 
Franklin Custodian Funds 
500,000 Bond 
690,000 Preferred Stock 
Group Securities 
2,590,523 8 General Bond Fund 

609,431 Institutional Bond Fund 
1,965,143 ‘ Railroad Bond Shares 
19,909,409 . Investors Selective Fund 
Keystone Bond Funds 
10,613,300 BI (high-grade) 
15,348,800 : B2 (medium-grade} 
47,240,500 . B3 (low-priced) 
63,652,400 , B4 (discount) 
20,834,560 Manhattan Bond Fund 
National Securities 
3,055,823 , Bond Series 
19,250,078 : Preferred Stock 


FIGURES FOR COMPARISON 


FORBES average of 10 top common stock mutuals § $101.66 $257.09 
FORBES average of 10 top balanced mutuals .. . 98.01 187.66 
American Telephone & Telegraph 94.69 125.26 
General Motors 92.47 324.61 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 110.00 449.44 
General Electric 117.66 453.17 
116.10 443.18 
Socony Mobil 82.11 441.35 
Cities Service 98.34 246.36 
Radio Corp. of America .. 78.81 387.00 


du Pont 83.70 373.23 
Consolidated Edison . we 87.82 174.66 























**1956-57"" figures cover the period 4/1/56 through 6/30/57; ‘'75 months"’ figures, the period 12/31/49 through 3/31/56. 


*All figures are based on net asset values; no adjustment has been made for loading charges. In all cases, FORBES hos assumed reinvest- 
ment of capital gains distributions at net asset value. 


ForsBes, aucust 15, 1957 








MACHINERY 


CABBAGES & KINGS 


School equipment for the 
young, and bowling gear for 
their elders, says Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender’s boss, are 
right up his alley. 





“A SOUND mind in a sound body” may 
be corn to some folks, but it’s nour- 
ishing cabbage to B. Edward (“Ted”) 
Bensinger. As president of Chicago’s 
112-year-old Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co.,* Bensinger, 51, has a big 
stake in both. Last month it was clear 
that they added up to the most nour- 
ishing kind of cabbage: lusty sales 
and yeasty profits. Reporting for the 
June quarter, Bensinger announced 
sales up a whopping 157.3% to $26.2 
million, net up 120.2% to $1.1 million 
(or $2.07 a share). 

Trick Shot? This good news came 
on the heels of some anticipatory ex- 
planations, for which Bensinger had 
breezed into Manhattan last month to 
face the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. If for no other rea- 
son than that Brunswick’s common 
has shot up from 42 to 77 since Janu- 
ary, they were as attentive as bowl- 
ing buffs at the finals of a champion- 
ship match. 

Some analysts—until a_ soaring 
market in Brunswick’s common con- 
vinced them otherwise—had thought 
that Bensinger had pulled off a lucky 
shot last year, when earnings went up 
to a record $6.15 a share. Not so, said 
Bensinger. “Business is so good that 
we are bursting at the britches.” 

This year, he continued, was an 
important turning point for Bruns- 
wick. “Year after year we sustained 
deficits in the first quarter; this year 
we showed 20c a share profit. We 
have enough business on hand for 
our automatic pinspotter to assure 
maximum output for all of 1957, and 
far into 1958. What’s more, the back- 
log of orders in all other divisions is 
the highest in our history, and it is 
mounting.” 

A New Game. Brunswick-Balke’s 
bread & butter has always been bowl- 
ing gear and billiard equipment, and 
still is. But Bensinger, who was bred 
to the bowling-billiards business, has 
recently been up to another game, di- 
versification. It began five years ago, 
when Brunswick-Balke bought Horn 
Bros., a Fort Dodge, Iowa maker 
of gymnasium equipment. Explains 
Bensinger: “It was a going concern, 
not very large but doing well, and 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
77; low, 423%. Dividend (1956): $1 plus 5% 
in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1 plus stock. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $6.15. Total assets 
$37.2 million. Ticker symbol: BCC 
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BRUNSWICK-BALKE’S BENSINGER: 
he pulled off more than a lucky shot 


offered us entree to the school field. 
Education is America’s biggest busi- 
ness, and Brunswick-Balke is in it 
now with a full line of schoolroom 
furniture.” 

In essence, says Bensinger, Bruns- 
wick’s strategy is to develop a tricky 
combination shot. And, he adds, it is 
working to perfection. Not only is 
Brunswick doing everything it can to 
get people to bowling alleys—where 
automatic pinspotters are a big plus— 
but it is also counting on them to de- 
mand new schools into which it hopes 
to put its furniture. For Brunswick, 
he explains, sound minds & sound 
bodies mean a sound balance sheet 
and healthy earnings. 

So successful has been Brunswick’s 
private back-to-school movement 
that Bensinger claims that Bruns- 
wick is already tied for second place 








BOWLING ALLEY: 
automatic pinspotters are a big plus 


in the school equipment field with 
Heywood-Wakefield (1956 sales: $23.7 
million), and is moving fast to catch 
up with the No. One supplier, Ameri- 
can Seating ($40 million). Aside from 
his automatic pinsetter (in which Otis 
Elevator Co. has a share), says Ben- 
singer, Brunswick’s gross now breaks 
down into 60% bowling and billiards, 
27% schools, 10% defense work (e.g. 
components for aircraft and missiles) 
and 3% foreign sales. 

This year Bensinger expects to set 
new records in both sales and earn- 
ings. But he has not forgotten that 
as recently as 1952 Brunswick-Balke 
was fighting with its back to the wall. 
That was the year American Machine 
& Foundry Co. launched out into the 
bowling business with the first com- 
mercial automatic pinspotter, catch- 
ing Brunswick-Balke flat-footed. 
Bensinger’s reaction: a partnership 
deal with Murray Corp. of America 
to design their own automatic pin- 
spotter, which Otis Elevator was to 
make, install and service. 

Finally last year the new pinspotter 
was ready for sale—AMF leases its 
machines—and 2,000 were bought. But 
the cost ran high: an operating loss of 
about $5 million. Explains Bensinger: 
“There were high starting-up costs, 
and we bled off 35% of the selling 
price. But the important thing was to 
get to market fast, because AMF was 
running away with the ball. I figure 
we now sell six machines for every 
10 they lease.” 

Bowled Over. Across the way at 
American Machine & Foundry, Frank 
P. Downey, vice president of AMF’s 
bowling division, has only admira- 
tion for Bensinger. Says he: “I’d have 
sworn he was dead, yet he snapped 
back in time. But he still has a long 
way to go, with only 4,000 machines 
in service to our 24,000.” 

Bensinger heartily agrees with 
Downey, and predicts that the market 
for automatic pinspotters will be 
“reasonably saturated by the end 
of 1958.” Says he: “We have to move 
fast, very fast.” His big hope: that 
bowling alley owners will switch to 
a Brunswick-Balke purchase from an 
AMF lease. 

Clearing the alley for action, Ben- 
singer recently bought Murray 
Corp.’s interest in the pinspotter for 
$13.7 million in cash and a deferred 
payment of $4 million. He now esti- 
mates that Brunswick-Balke will sell 
6,000 automatics this year, erasing 
with something to spare last year’s 
$5 million loss, minimized by the tax- 
carry-forward feature. Since Bruns- 
wick-Balke will be consolidating sales 
of automatic pinspotters for the first 
time, Ted Bensinger believes that rec- 
ord earnings for 1957 are all but cer- 
tain. 


Forses, AauGuST 15, 1957 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


GREENER 
PASTURES 


National by name, _inter- 
national by inclination, Na- 
tional Cash Register finds 
faster growth and _ richer 
earnings abroad. 





ON THE very day the armistice with 
Germany was signed in 1945, a stocky 
civilian shouldered his way along a 
New York dock to claim space for 
Europe. The man: Stanley C. Allyn, 
boss of the National Cash Register 
Co.,* the U.S.’ No. Two office equipper. 
His destination: Berlin, site of a Na- 
tional Cash plant which had escaped 
the Allied bombing, and was the heart 
of the company’s overseas operations. 

A few days later, Allyn was stand- 
ing beside the River Spree. But the 
plant was not. Explained he over 
his desk, 53 floors above Wall Street, 
one day last month: “The Russians 
had rolled up our plant like a rug and 
hauled it behind the Iron Curtain.” 

New Roots. To any businessman, 
that setback would have been a stun- 
ning blow. To Allyn, it was a catas- 
trophe: no less than 30% of National 
Cash’s gross came from overseas, 
much of it from machines made in the 
Berlin plant. 

Allyn was soon rebuilding. Certain 
that Germany would be the work- 
shop of postwar Europe, he began 
work on a plant at Augsburg, which, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
705%; low, 4644. Dividend (1956): $1.10 plus 
stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
per share (1956): $2.62. Total assets: $188.9 
million. Ticker symbol: NC 


BUSINESS MACHINIST ALLYN: 
his gambit is a bold one 


Forses, aucust 15, 1957 


when its latest expansion program is 
completed in 1958, will cover 395,000 
square feet. But Allyn also took care 
to diversify his risks, has since built 
plants in Scotland, Sweden and 
France, and will soon have others in 
Brazil and Japan. In all, a normal 
balance sheet would show an over- 
seas investment of $62 million-plus. 
But conservative National Cash, which 
does not report foreign earnings in 
excess of remitted dividends in its 
consolidated earnings account, has 
used the unremitted profits to reduce 
its book investment. Result: National 
Cash carries its foreign investment on 
its books at only $29 million. 

In thus rebuilding his stake abroad, 
is Allyn inviting repetition of the 
1945 debacle that stripped his Berlin 
plant? One thing is sure: it is a bold 
gambit indeed. Even internationally 
minded IBM, kingpin of the $2-billion 
office equipment industry, gets only 
20% of its sales abroad. By contrast, 
40% of National Cash’s gross derives 
from outside the U.S., and Allyn en- 
thusiastically wants more. Says he: 
“Our aim is to bring our foreign busi- 
ness up to 50% over-all.” 

Plumper Profits. The lure of foreign 
operations for Allyn is plain enough: 
they are more profitable. Thus in 
this year’s first half, National Cash 
earned 4.4c on each domestic sales 
dollar, but 8c abroad (see chart). 
Says Allyn: “Europe and other for- 
eign areas are prospering as never 
before. The potential is tremendous, 
because in those areas our prospective 
customers start from a comparatively 
low level of mechanized office and 
store equipment. We are bound to 
prosper, because we are a _ service 
organization devoted to helping others 
run their stores at a profit.” 

The rate of sheer growth involved, 
Allyn loves to point out, is amazing. 
Thus while National Cash’s domestic 
sales have roughly doubled (to $200 
million) in the last decade, overseas 
sales have nearly quadrupled (to $131 
million). This year, between the two, 
Allyn expects to gross $400 million, 
some ten times the company’s sales 
when he took over from Founder 
John H. Patterson in 1940. As he likes 
to point out, it took National Cash 63 
years to reach a $100-million annual 
volume, four years more to reach $200 
million, and another four to pass $300 
million. But getting the fourth $100 
million will have taken only 
years. 

Ardent Following. This growth has 
not been lost on investors, who will- 
ingly pay 25 times earnings for Na- 
tional Cash’s stock, for a yield of less 
than 2%. Would Allyn buy at this 
level? His answer: “Well, I wouldn’t 
sell. And I own 108,000 shares.” 
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TURNPIKE BONDS 


END OF THE ROAD 


It now seems sure that the 
West Virginia Turnpike will 
soon have to default on its 


bonds. 


“THEY’vE almost certainly come to the 
end of the road.” With those somber 
words, a turnpike bond specialist last 
week voiced a general Wall Street 
expectation: That the ill-fated West 
Virginia Turnpike, after only 33 
months of operation, will soon be 
forced to default on its bonds. If so, it 
will be the first major toll road built 
since World War II to renege on its 
interest obligations. 

Some among the bond crowd see 
some hope that the turnpike may be 
able to stave off the evil day, scrape 
up to $2.6-million interest payment 
due in December. But it is now almost 
a foregone conclusion that the June 
payment will be passed. 

The high hopes of investors, who 
snapped up two issues of West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike bonds totaling $133 
million in 1952 and 1954, have 
never been borne out. From the day 
the pike opened to traffic about 2% 
years ago, its revenues have fallen far 
below expectations. So far this year, 
tolls have come to barely half of orig- 
inal engineering estimates. 

Despite these setbacks, the turn- 
pike has always met interest pay- 
ments on its bonds as they fell due. 
But bondholders have already long 
had the bad news. Last week the 
turnpike’s 3%s, originally floated at 
$99, were selling around 50, its 4\%s, 
sold at $99.5, around 55. 

No other turnpike has fared so ill 
as West Virginia’s. But with its ex- 
ample confronting investors, the one- 
time enthusiasm for toll road issues 
is not likely to revive soon. 








Philip Morris Inc. 


acquires 


Milprint, Inc. 


... significance 
of the move 


Roland N. Ewens 


oO. Parker McComas President, Milprint, Inc. 
President, Philip Morris Inc. 











MR. McCOMAS: 


On July first the Board of Directors of Philip Morris 
Inc. declared effective the acquisition of Milprint, Inc., 
long a leader in the manufacture of flexible packaging. 
The new association holds many benefits for all con- 
cerned. For one thing, it strengthens Philip Morris’ 
established leadership in the packaging of tobacco 
products. 


MR. EWENS: 


With nine domestic plants and twenty-three foreign as- 
sociates producing a broad range of packaging, and Mil- 
print’s over $55,000,000 gross domestic sales last year, 
we are aware of how fast the packaging industry is grow- 
ing. Certainly Milprint can expect to share more fully 
in this growth through association with Philip Morris 
Inc., the company that gained a 15% increase in sales 
last year against the cigarette industry average of only 
4%. 


MR. McCOMAS: 


Today both Philip Morris and Milprint are pioneers. 
Philip Morris recently introduced the “snap-open” pack 
and the crush-proof, flip-top box. Launching and dis- 
tributing five major brands of cigarettes in new pack- 
ages during a single year, strengthened our conviction 
that packaging is an important factor in increasing the 
sales of our products. Milprint’s long and seasoned ex- 
perience in packaging will be invaluable to Philip 
Morris Inc. 


MR. EWENS: 


Milprint pioneered the development of the flexographic 
method of printing on cellophane, and a successful 
method of printing on polyethylene. Among Milprint’s 
4,000 valued customers are many top names in the food, 
confectionery, soft goods, hardware, and chain store 
industries. We will be able to serve these customers, and 
new ones, even better because they will benefit from the 





planned expansion and integration as well as the exhaus- 
tive studies and research that Philip Morris and Milprint 
continue to pursue. 


MR. McCOMAS: 


When many present considerations are resolved, Philip 
Morris may be one of these new customers for Milprint, 
since such integration is one of the purposes of our new 
association. However, there will be no change in Philip 
Morris purchasing policies as related to present suppliers. 


MR. EWENS: 


It is apparent that each company can make profitable 
contributions to the other. In recent years, companies 
in many varied fields have progressed considerably 
through a wise program of diversification. 


MR. McCOMAS: 


Packaging is one of the many lines of endeavor the 
tobacco industry embraces. Philip Morris management 
continues to study avenues along which the company 
might further profitably diversify. 





Philip Morris Incorporated 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 
Statement of Income for the 
6 months’ period ended June 30 
1957 1956 
(includes Milprint, inc.) Omir 
Net Sales $202,844,460 $154,261,989 
Provision for 
Federal Income Taxes 7,674,000 6,144,000 
Net Income 7,059,447 5,807,038 
Earned per Share $2.00 $1.83 
Number of Shares 
Outstanding 3,269,477 2,887,233 
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RUBBER 


FREEDLANDER’S 
FOAM 


Dayton Rubber makes tires 

and other rubber products, 

but plastics is its real en- 
thusiasm. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN FREEDLANDER’S mid- 
dling-sized (assets: $46.5 million) 
Dayton Rubber Co.* may not be a 
big wheel in terms of the $1.4-billion 
sales chalked up by Goodyear; Fire- 
stone’s $60.5-million net profit or 
Goodrich’s pneumatic 14.1% profit 
margin. But qn at least one score, 
Dayton takes-no back seat in the 
$6-billion rubber industry: its 
broadly diversified product line makes 
it at least as ir.dependent of Detroit's 
up-again, dcwn-again automobile 
business as any of the Big Five. 

“In fact,” says Freedlander, “during 
1956, the Big Five derived an average 
50% of sales ftom tire lines, whereas 
only 42% of Dayton’s revenues came 
from tires.” As for Dayton’s smaller 
competitors, Armstrong, Lee, and 
Seiberling, they averaged no less than 
an 81% depencience on tires. 

Tires. Still, tires are big business for 
Dayton’s Freedlander. His staple prod- 
uct—like that of any rubber company 
president—comes wrapped around an 
automobile wheel. Dayton makes 
tires for Sears, Roebuck and Cities 
Service. It also makes them under 
its own Thorobred label for indepen- 


dent dealers. But the big profit for 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
235g; low, 2014. Dividend (1956): $1.14. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.40 plus 20% in stock. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $2.79. Total assets: 
$46.5 million. Ticker symbol: DAY. 
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BUSTLING BUCKEYE AL FREEDLANDER: 
plastic profits in the rubber game 


30 


POLYURETHANE: 
a wing and a prayer 


Dayton is not in tires. Al Freedlander 
early pushed little Dayton into spe- 
cialized mechanical rubber products 
such as the famed Dayco V-belts 
which go into the fans, pumps and 
generators of millions of America’s 
automobiles and thousands of facto- 
ries throughout the world. 

In 1954, engineer Freedlander, who 
had earlier steered Dayton into print- 
ing rdllers, textile bobbins and foam 
rubber pillows, headed Dayton into 
the versatile plastic, polyurethane. 
His 10 million lb. capacity soon made 
him one of the country’s biggest li- 
censed molders of the patented plastic 
along with such giant competition as 
General Mills and Firestone. 

Double Play. But as more competi- 
tors—and bigger ones—have brought 
more production into play, Dayton’s 
foam business has lost some of its 


early bounce. Despite a sales increase 
from $34.3 million to $37.3 million in 
the first half of fiscal 1957, Dayton’s 
net profits slid from $1.29 a share to 
95c. Freedlander found that tough 
competition and the extra sales effort 
needed to meet it had chopped his 
profit margin. 

Never a man to take such troubles 
sitting still, Freedlander last month 
came up with what he thinks may be 
one answer to growing competition. 
For 77,500 shares of Dayton Rubber, 
worth some $1.7 million, Freedlander 
picked up Detroit’s Cadillac Plastic 
and Chemical Co., the nation’s largest 
warehouse distributor of plastic 
sheets, rods and tubes. 

Cadillac adds some $8 million, or 
roughly 10%, to Dayton’s sales volume 
and $400,000 to its net earnings. More 
important still, to Freedlander’s way 
of thinking, Cadillac will give Day- 
ton a natural market for much 
of its plastic production. “It will,” he 
says, “give us a much better foothold 
for new products in the highly-com- 
petitive plastics market.” 

The Cadillac acquisition might or 
might not make the big difference for 
Dayton in holding on to its firm foot- 
hold in plastics. But few on Wall 
Street would deny that Freedlander 
was fighting hard last month. 


RAILROADS 


FULL OF BEANS? 


The ICC, which took a fresh 

look at the long-ailing Boston 

& Maine last month, plainly 
liked what it saw. 


In days gone by, the solid virtues 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad* 
earned it, among others, the affec- 
tionate name, “Beans & Molasses.” 
But the road has long since lost the 
fiscal vim this pet name implies. By 
the time President Patrick B. McGin- 
nis arrived 18 months ago, renourish- 
ing the road’s peaked credit had 
become a matter of dire necessity. 
Reason: in 1960 some $47 million in 
B&M debt falls due. 


Short of a full-scale reorganization, 
the only hope of handling this ma- 
turing debt is to refinance it. But the 
odds that the Beans & Molasses could 
do that looked slim indeed. 


Plus & Minus. Under a full head of 
steam, McGinnis plowed into the job 
of finding ways & means to perk up 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
1914; low, 15. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 eyous: none. Earnings r share 
(1956) : d$4.50. Total assets: $282.2 million. 
Ticker symbol: BMR. 


ForBes, auGcust 15, 1957 




















Republic cuts a colorful figure in the 188-million-dollar Kitchen Cabinet Market 


A few short years ago the kitchen-conscious 
housewife was more sold on wood’s warmth 
than on steel’s durability. 

But times have changed. 

Last year, after careful research and in- 
tensive survey, Republic Steel Kitchens 
introduced cabinets in three subtle tones 
in perfect tune with today’s kitchen trend. 
And—at no extra customer cost. Here was 
color with a promise—hues that would 
blend in with any future decor, so impor- 
tant to the folks considering a lifetime 
kitchen investment. 

How’s color doing? 


Colored kitchens now account for 42% 


of all steel kitchen cabinets sold. And 
they’re gaining at the rate of one to two 
per cent a month. 

How big is the kitchen business? 

If all the other types of kitchens (cabi- 
nets) installed in 1956 had been steel, the 
total steel sheet used would have been 
about 450,000 tons—almost as much as the 
total steel sheet and strip tonnage used by 
agriculture in 1956. 

With the introduction of bright new 
hues, steel kitchens are zooming in popu- 
larity. They’re most encouraging as a 
growth avenue for steel, especially for 
Republic Steel, the only company with 
“ore to store” integration. 
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Major chemical producers create 
$50 million manufacturing network with... 


AIR REDUCTION 
ACETYLENE ON TAP 
OR CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


e Acetylene is an ideal building block in the production of synthetic 
rubber, plastics, paints, adhesives, coatings and pharmaceuticals. 


e To increase output, Air Reduction helped form a huge chemical 
production “neighborhood” in Calvert City, Ky., and built there the 
world’s largest plant for the production of calcium carbide, 
from which acetylene is generated. 


e Acetylene and other chemicals are delivered direct by pipeline. 


A network of pipelines criss-crosses 1500 
acres, assembled by Air Reduction at Calvert 
City, Ky., forming arteries for low-cost chemi- 
cal production. 

Here Air Reduction makes calcium carbide 
and then pipes the resulting acetylene gas 
throughout this multi-plant chemical center. 
Though in existence less than seven years, 
these acetylene facilities have already been 
doubled. Located at Calvert City are ten 
chemical plants——three Air Reduction plants 
already in production and two more under 
construction; two Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany plants, and one each owned by Pennsalt, 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, and 
American Aniline and Extract Company. 

The steadily increasing demand for Air 
Reduction’s diversified chemical products 


has made necessary a huge plant expansion 
program—both at Calvert City in chemicals, 
and elsewhere in industrial and medical] 
gases. 

In the Los Angeles and Boston areas, Air 
Reduction is building air separation plants 
and has just completed a similar plant in 
Chicago. At Berkeley, California, a new plant 
houses Air Reduction’s nitrous oxide produc- 
tion facilities. Early last year Air Reduction 
started production of vinyl] acetate monomer 
at a new plant at Calvert City. Early in 1958 
methy! butynol and viny] stearate plants will 
go “on stream” there. 

To learn more about Air Reduction, its 
products and divisions, write for a copy of 
“Facts about Air Reduction”, 150 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





TOTAL SALES 


METAL WORKING 
MARKETS > 


TOTAL SALES 100% 


Air Reduction 
Chemical is diversified 


Foundries, non- . 2 . . . 
ferrous mills Since its incorporation in 1915, Air 


Sales through Reduction products and processes 


-— $100 MILLION distributors 


Foods, beverages have found acceptance in an in- 


Motor vehicles 

Rails, shipping 
Alrcraft, missiles Construction 
Electron. and Structural fab 
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1956 put to a wide variety of uses. 
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Man-made Island in the blue Pacific 


A new island is rising in the Pacific 
off the coast of California. Man- 
built, this landscaped island of sand, 
rimmed with rock, will enable Rich- 
field to tap undersea reservoirs of oil 

The island, in water 44 feet deep, 
has been planned to permit maxi- 
mum development of the Rincon oil 
field’s seaward extension, where test 
drilling barges have already verified 
the presence of oil at normal depths 
on Richfield’s 1,175-acre State lease. 


The island will provide space for as 
many as seventy wells. When com- 
pleted no drilling derricks will mar 


the island’s scenic appearance. 


This is another dramatic example 
of how Richfield scientists and engi- 
neers employ modern methods to 
speed the recovery of oil in many 
parts of the world, and thus assure 
increasing supplies of oil and petro- 
leum products of the very highest 


quality for years to come. 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


RICH FIELD « leader in Western Petroleum Progress 
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B&M’S McGINNIS: 


for a new road, a new deal 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 
the road’s laggard earning power. As 
a starter, he kicked off a two-year, 
$30-million program to modernize the 
Beans & Molasses’ century-old prop- 
erty. That was more than its old man- 
agement had spent in five years. 

Then he set out to redesign the 
road’s capital structure, proposing to 
exchange $27-million worth of pre- 
ferred for roughly $30-million worth 
of debentures and debenture scrip. 
His object: to reduce the B&M’s tax 
bill, thus boost net income. Since 
dividend payments, unlike interest, 
are made from taxed income, paying 
the $1.4 million annual dividend on 
its preferred meant that B&M must 
earn nearly $1.5 million more before 
taxes than it would if the same 
amount were paid out as interest. By 
shifting the B&M’s obligations from 
preferred to debt issues, McGinnis 
would thus be able to bring the dif- 
ference—$672,234 a year after taxes— 
down to net. 

But his plan did not get anywhere 
with the ICC. Noting that dividend 
payments are optional, but interest 
charges are not, the agency labeled 
the plan “speculative,” turned it down. 

No, Then Yes. Undaunted, this year 
McGinnis asked the ICC to reconsider 
its decision, and this time he had 
solid results to show for the B&M’s 
two-year improvement program. So 
solid, in fact, that the ICC reversed 
itself, gave him the go-ahead signal. 
“The present Boston & Maine,” the 
Commission noted, “is a vastly im- 
proved railroad. It is not only com- 
pletely dieselized, but before the end 
of 1957 it will have completely mod- 
ernized its freight equipment... . 
Present management . . . has initiated 
many activities which promise well 
for the future.” 


Forses, aucust 15, 1957 


Flushed with this accolade, a few 
days later McGinnis announced the 
B&M’s first-half results. They seemed 
to clinch the fact that the B&M was 
once more full of beans—if still far 
from the luxury of molasses. Gist: 
on a 2.3% slump in revenues, operat- 
ing profits had shot up 9.8%. But, as 
McGinnis himself well knows, it will 
take more calories than beans alone 
can provide to get the B&M over its 
1960 fiscal hump. For the road's net 
before funds had dropped 13%. 


RAILROADS 


GREEN LIGHT 


The ICC last month gave the 

Frisco a green light in its bid 

to gain control of the Central 
of Georgia. 


Back in those halcyon days when he 
was winning a name for himself as 
chairman of the 1,800-mile Central of 
Georgia,* Pat McGinnis, with that 
imaginative shrewdness that has made 
him one of the railroad industry’s 
most controversial figures, pointed out 
that the Georgia Central and the con- 
necting St. Louis-San Franciscot were 
made for each other like hand and 
glove. What’s more, as representative 
of a 36% block of Georgia Central 
stock, he would be happy to give the 
Frisco control. Frisco President Clark 
Hungerford merely gave a snort, pro- 
claimed that, “The price is too high,” 
and went about his own business. 
Or so it seemed. Not long after, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) 
54; low, 3712. Dividend 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1956): $6,87. Total assets: $122.9 million 
Ticker symbol: GEO. 


high, 
(1956): none. Indi- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) 
265g; low, 191%. Dividend (1956) : $2. Indicated 
1957 payout: $1.50. Available earnings per 
share (1956): $3.32. Total assets: $383.8 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: FN 


high, 


however, word leaked out that the 
Frisco had been quietly picking up 
Georgia Central stock in the open 
market. Then in late 1955, with 47% 
of the Georgia Central’s outstanding 
stock socked away, Hungerford hus- 
tled off to the ICC for permission 
to acquire legal control of the road. 
“We have no plan to merge,” declared 
Hungerford blandly. “We simply feel 
we have an awfully good investment.” 
Skeptical Wall Streeters noted, how- 
ever, that the Frisco could better its 
2.3% return by salting the money 
away in a savings bank. 

Southern Discomfort. Neighboring 
Southern roads also suspected the 
Frisco’s motives. Two were particu- 
larly wary, and with good reason. 
One was the Seaboard Air Line, 
which provides through freight serv- 
ice via the Georgia Central between 
Florida and Atlanta and Birmingham. 
The other: the Illinois Central, whose 
50-year control of the road was 
wiped out in the Central’s 1948 re- 
organization. Both urged the ICC 
either 1) to maintain the Central’s in- 
dependence, or 2) failing that, to put 
it under the joint control of the Fris- 
co, Seaboard, and Illinois Central. 
By last month, when the ICC finally 
made up its mind, all 35 railroads 
which interchange traffic with the 
Georgia Central had leaped into the 
fray on one side or the other. 

The first round was won last fall 
by the Frisco’s opposition, when an 
ICC examiner recommended that 
Hungerford’s bid be denied. But it 
was not to be: last month the Com- 
mission’s finance division enthusi- 
astically endorsed the Frisco’s pro- 
posal—providing that it guaranteed 
to keep open all existing routes with 
connecting railroads. Joint control, 
the Commission said, would produce a 
conflict of interest. “The competitors 
would be more interested in protect- 
ing their own traffic than in improv- 
ment of the Central’s services.” 





THROUGH ROUTE 


By permitting the St. Lovis-San Francisco to contro! the Central of 
Georgia, the ICC has forged a new through route between the | 
Atlantic Seaboord ond the Midwest | 
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FRISCO’S HUNGERFORD: 
the price came down 


It was a clear, and likely decisive, 
victory for the Frisco’s Hungerford, 
who by that time had plunked down 
$20.5 million for 64% of the Geor- 
gia Central’s stock. Said he: “The 
ruling is sound.” Commented Illinois 
Central’s Wayne Johnston: “We are 
keenly disappointed. We intend to ap- 
peal.” But unless the full eleven-man 
commission grants a review of the 
ruling, it will stick as a final decision. 

Through Route. Though the Fris- 
co* and the Georgia Central already 
operate a joint yard with the Illinois 
Central in Birmingham, Hungertord 
expects to reap considerable operat- 
ing advantages from the new associa- 
tion. Locomotives, for instance, will 
operate the full length of both sys- 
tems, and freight cars of either road 
will be used to supplement the other’s 
car supply during peak seasons. 

Their new tie will also offer both 
roads greater opportunities for 
growth, opening the Southwest to the 
Georgia Central, the booming South- 
east to the Frisco. One immediate re- 
sult: a new through route between 
Savannah and the Frisco’s southwest- 
ern bailiwick (see map, p. 35). 

Indirectly, at least, the ICC deci- 
sion will probably also bring nearer 
the day when payments on the Geor- 
gia Central’s long dividendless com- 
mon will be resumed. But if Hunger- 
ford has any thoughts of eventually 
consolidating or merging the two 
roads, he was obscuring it last month 
in a sea of denials. Yet the logic 
equally clearly points straight in 
this direction. 

Larger Pattern. Quite apart from its 


*So-called because, like many another 
U.S. railroad, it had headed west more than 
80 years ago bound for San Francisco. Stalled 
some 1,400 miles short at Floydada, Texas, it 
later turned eastward to seek its fortune. 
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immediate effect, the Commission’s 
decision was also an encouraging 
portent for the nation’s railroads at 
large. For it again underscored the 
ICC’s commitment to railroad con- 
solidations, evidenced last March in 
its overriding the objections of ship- 
pers in the Louisville & Nashville— 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
case. This time it has ignored the 
even more formidable opposition of 
the railroads themselves. Whether the 
Commission would tae as kindly a 
view of such vast consolidations as 
that proposed by the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Burlington, how- 
ever, was still a moot point. 


CLOSED-END COMPANIES 


THE REGULAR 


As Niagara Share Corp. has 
discovered, it pays to live be- 
yond your means—if neces- 


sary. 


“It’s something new for a closed-end 
company,” one Wall Streeter de- 
scribed it. “It’s never been attempted 
before.” What was novel and daring 
among usually conservative closed- 
end investment companies last month 
was a spanking new dividend policy 
instituted by Buffalo’s Niagara Share 
Corp. In declaring 35c a share as its 
first payment under the new policy, 
Niagara was taking its first step in 
“evening out the peaks and valleys” 
of its shareholders’ income. 

Extra Attraction. Niagara’s directors 
are attempting to take some of the 
uncertainty out of shareholders’ divi- 
dend expectations. Normally investors 
in regulated closed-end companies, 
which are required to pay out 90% 
of their investment income to holders, 
do not know what their income will 
be until the final dividend is declared 
each year. Reason: since year-end 
“extras” on the stocks in the closed- 
end portfolio radically affect income, 
the investment companies themselves 
habitually wait until December to 
declare extras of their own. Frequent 
result: a year-end flurry in invest- 
ment company stocks. 

To gear quarterly income and out- 
go more closely, Niagara will hence- 
forth pay out “no less than 5%” of 
its average net assets during the pre- 
vious four quarters preceding the 
declaration—whether or not Niagara 
actually earns that much. Commented 
one Street house: “A positive and 
constructive policy.” 

These days Niagara Share has a 
new look in other ways as well. Until 
recently, its portfolio was heavily 
loaded with “special situations,” many 














of them represented by securities 
which had a limited market. Listing 
on the Big Board, in 1955, changed all 
that. Today President Jacob Schoell- 
kopf (who is also vice president of 
Buffalo’s Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, which manages Niagara) 
oversees a portfolio loaded mainly 
with well-known corporate equities. 
Major distribution of Niagara’s fully- 
invested portfolios as of June 30: 
25.7% in oils, 21.9% in chemicals, 
10.4% in utilities, the balance in elec- 
tronics, electrical equipment, paper 
and “other technological products” 
(e.g., Alcoa, Goodyear Tire, Polaroid 
Corp., Corning Glass). 

In his message to Niagara share- 
holders, President Schoellkopf ex- 
plained: “The directors have been 
aware of the desirability of a divi- 
dend policy which would reflect 
changes in the asset value of the 
stock and which would not be sub- 
ject to the wide fluctuations which 
result from the distribution of all 
capital gains in the year in which 
they are realized. Such a _ policy 
should make the stock more adapt- 
able to the needs of stockholders 
who, while desiring participation in 
the growth securities the corporation 
holds, also need current income.” 

Shrunken Discount. Niagara’s new 
dividend policy has also paid another 
bonus to shareholders by improving 
the marketability of their stock. Last 
month, with net asset value of its 
portfolio running to $28.71 per share, 
Niagara’s own stock was selling for 
about 25 on the Big Board—a 13% 
discount vs. 29% a year ago. It was, 
in fact, the closest Niagara’s shares 
have sold to breakup value in more 
than a. decade. “It shows,” said 
one analyst, “that investors must like 
the new dividend policy.” 





NIAGARA’S SCHOELLKOPF: 
a positive approach 
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How Glidden is growing with the 
8'%.-billion-dollar paper industry 


With constantly growing demand, the future of the paper 
industry is bright. As is that of suppliers such as Glidden. 

A soybean derivative from our Chemurgy Division, 
called Alpha Protein, helps coat printing papers for 
better full-color reproduction. This and other Glidden 
soybean products are used in making everything from 
cartons to most of the wallpaper produced in the 
United States. 

The whiter, lightweight papers seen in magazines, 
and elsewhere, probably contain Zopaque titanium 
dioxide produced by the Chemicals-Pigments- Metals 
Division. This pigment is also used in glassine, wax and 
other treated papers. The paper industry comes to this 
Division for Cadmolith red and yellow color pigments, too. 


Still another Division (Glidden Southern Chemical) 
makes rosins for paper sizing to fill pores, stiffen or 
glaze paper surfaces. In turn, Southern Chemical is 
an important customer of the paper industry — 
using by-products of paper manufacturing to produce 
terpene chemicals. 

Eye-catching labels and attractive packaging benefit 
from special varnishes and lacquers developed by the 
Paint Division which also makes special inks for 
printing posters. 

These are examples of how Glidden is serving the 
81.-billion-dollar — and constantly expanding — paper 
industry. And this is typical of the way Glidden grows 
with the growth industries it serves—through helping 
improve products, reduce their cost or develop new ones. 





SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
Noval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


CHEMURGY PAINTS 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 





CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 






DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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The graceful, deadly-looking Convair B-58 Hustler is the world’s first supersonic bomber. Its speed is still secret, but 
designers admit that this hot bomber is built to resist searing heat when it pushes its nose into the thermal barrier. 


Special Armco Stainless Steel solves 
“hot skin’ problem in world’s fastest bomber 


Sweeping advances in military aircraft 
performance have called for the re- 
search, di velopment, and mass produc- 
tion of special new stainless steels. 
These metals not only have to with- 
stand intense heat but also shrug off 
the terrible stresses of supersonic flight. 


Armco Steel Corporation, one of the 
world’s largest producers of special 


steels, is supplying the new stainless 
steel that helps make it possible for the 
B-58 to operate beyond the sonic wall. 


The need for new metals is by no 
means limited to the military. Armco 
development of special steels, to do spe- 
cial jobs, has created new markets in 
many industries. It has been a signifi- 
cant factor in Armco’s steady growth. 


Cross section of the “skin” of the B-58. 
A thin honeycomb layer is sand- 
wiched between two gleaming sheets 
of stainless steel in critical parts of 
the bomber. This special steel (Armco 
17-7 PH) was developed by the re- 
search division of Armco Steel 
Corporation. 


Stainless steel by the mile. Armco fa- 


cilities for producing stainless steel 
work at capacity to meet the demand. 
The vast aircraft industry is now the 
second largest user of stainless steels. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION - ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


* THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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MOVIES 


SWEET SMELL 
OF SUCCESS 


A down-at-the-reels distribu- 
tor six years ago, United Ar- 
tists is now boffo at the box 
office and Big Board both. 


WueEn Hollywood movie moguls speak 
of “B&K,” they mean Robert Ben- 
jamin and Arthur Krim, and not a 
couple of bit players in the Kremlin. 
As chairman and president, respec- 
tively, of Manhattan-based United 
Artists Corp.,* Benjamin, 48, and 
Krim, 47, have made a name for them- 
selves as filmdom’s reigning “gold 
dust twins.” In contrast to harried 
Hollywood this summer—where RKO 
is shut tight, Republic is renting its 
plant to TV production, Paramount’s 
pictures are off from 14 starts a year 
ago to seven, and MGM (Loew’s) is 
bogged down in family squabbles— 
B&K’s UA is conspicuously different. 
Though it has nary a studio, a star 
or a scenario to its name, UA is still 
working the old stand, moviemaking, 
and making money at it to boot. 

This summer, in fact, the UA label 
is the hottest item in the nation’s 
movie houses. Mike Todd’s Around 
the World in 80 Days, released and 
partly financed by United Artists, is 
currently moviedom’s top boffo at- 
traction, and may well, says Benjamin, 
ultimately top even Gone With the 
Wind’s record $33.5 million gross. 
Meanwhile Stanley Kramer’s The 
Pride and The Passion, released and 
wholly financed through UA, is al- 
ready running 20% ahead of 1956’s 
most profitable UA release, Trapeze 
(which grossed some $15 million). 
Also packing them in last month: 
Hecht-Lancaster’s Sweet Smell of 
Success, a release filmed entirely with 
UA funds. 

Surprise Baby. UA’s SRO sign was 
up last month not only at the box 
office, but also on Wall Street’s Big 
Board, where trading began in UA 
common just three months after an 
initial batch of 350,000 shares was 
sold to the public. Bowing in at 
223%, within three days some 55,000 
shares traded hands, and UNA bounced 
up to 24%. Reported Variety: “The 
surprise baby of Wall. Street.” 

But in Wall Street, as in Hollywood, 
stars are made, not born; thus in 
“discovering” UA, investors were 
hopefully taking into account United 
Artists’ demonstrable recent talent 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
25%; low, 2134. Dividend (1956): none. In- 
dicated Ye $1.40. ie per share 
(1956): $3.84. Total assets: 3 million. 
Ticker symbol: UNA. 
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B (FOR BENJAMIN): 


& K (FOR KRIM): 


around the corner in 80 months 


for making money. This year to date 
UA has set records in both gross and 
net in every quarter, and B&K look to 
even bigger marks in the second half. 
Their estimates of 1957’s total gross: 
$70 million (vs. $65.3 million in 1956), 
with net profit “substantially exceed- 
ing” last year’s $3.1 million ($3.84 a 
share). In Manhattan last month, 
Chairman Benjamin inhaled the sweet 
smell of success, expressed content- 
ment. Said he: “I’m a lawyer. I like 
good, steady growth.” 

Reunited Artists. UA’s garden has 
not always smelled so sweet. Set up 
in 1919 by four of the silent screen’s 
biggest name performers (Mary Pick- 
ford, Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie 
Chaplin, D. W. Griffith) as a profit- 
sharing distribution network, UA’s 
job was to distribute (i.e., rent, ad- 
vertise and exploit) the movies made 
by its four partners and other in- 
dependent producers. This idea was 
sound enough. But unhappily for the 





ANGEL FACE 


Once a distributor pure and simple, 
United Artists is becoming more ond 
more of a show biz angel. Of 47 re- 
leases last year, UA money finonced 
all or part of 39 films. 





UA-FINANCED 











united artists, the advent of sound, 
the great depression, and a sharp fall- 
off in independent production spelled 
near disaster. By the close of World 
War II, only Pickford and Chaplin 
remained of the original quartet, and 
UA was racking up losses at the rate 
of $100,000 a week (total 1950 loss: 
$871,000). 

At this cliff-hanging climax, Man- 
hattan lawyers Benjamin and Krim 
arrived on the scene. Benjamin, one- 
time (1945) president of the J. Arthur 
Rank Organization, and Krim, form- 
er (1946) president of Eagle-Lion 
Films, offered to take over UA man- 
agement from Pickford and Chaplin. 
Their terms: half the 16,000 then out- 
standing shares and, if they showed a 
profit within three years, control of 
the stock. 

B&K’s first move was to buck up 
exhibitors’ morale by assuring them 
a product for their screens. To keep 
the pix coming, B&K secured new 
working capital (from Walter E. 
Heller & Co., a Chicago financing firm) 
in the form of weekly stopgap loans 
against UA’s share of exhibitors’ ac- 
counts receivable. Then with the cash 
they promptly picked up Eagle-Lion 
and its library of some 200 films. 
Price: a bargain $500,000, payable in 
three years. “Without Eagle-Lion’s 
films to tide us over,” Bob Benjamin 
reflected last month, “I dread to 
think what would have happened.” 

The partners’ next problem was to 
secure fresh new product. Calling in 
some of Hollywood’s richest movie- 
making talent (e.g., Stanley Kramer, 
John Huston), B&K offered to finance 
in whole or part (and, of course, to 
distribute) movies to be made by 
them. Independent producers, UA 
warned, would draw no salary. But 
they would get something more at- 
tractive: a predetermined share in 
the profits, and work in an atmosphere 
free of big studio interference. 

King of the Indies. Hollywood  tal- 
ent jumped at the chance. Beginning 
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in 1951, independent producers turned 
out such box office and artistic 
smashes for UA as Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, The African Queen and High 
Noon. After a “substantial loss” in 
1951's first half, by year’s end UA 
had socked away a solid $313,000 net 
profit. Some UA releases, to be sure, 
were no contribution to the cinematic 
arts, but they did fill the tills hand- 
somely. One such tasty turkey: 
B’wana Devil, the first film to cash 
in on the short-lived 3-D craze. 

Of the 32 UA films released in 1952, 
United Artists financed all or part 
of seven. The next year 20 of its 48 
releases were backed with UA money, 
and last year more than 80% of UA’s 
47 releases were company-financed 
(with $5.5 million of UA’s own funds, 
$15 million in outside money). This 
year, having more than tripled its 
gross since 1951 and boosted its pre- 
tax profits from $345,000 to $6.3 mil- 
lion last year, Benjamin says UA’s 
participation will be 95%. 

Into Around the World (which cost 
$6 million, and which Benjamin has 
seen ten times), UA put $2 million 
after a five-minute telephone call from 
flamboyant Producer Todd. For its 
outlay, UA stands to share in 10% of 
the film’s profits, not counting distri- 
bution fees. Into Kramer’s Pride and 
Passion UA put the entire $3.5 mil- 
lion cost, but hedged its bet by de- 
manding a $l-million note from 
Kramer as security against any losses. 
It is now clear there won’t be any. 

Last month B&K, who bought out 
surviving Partner Chaplin’s 25% in- 
terest in 1955 for $1.1 million and 
Partner Pickford’s one-third interest 
last year for $3 million, premiered 
their newest release, The Fuzzy Pink 
Nightgown, produced by Jane Rus- 
sell and husband Bob Waterfield’s 
Russ-Field Productions. Ruled Va- 
riety’s critic: “So-so box office.” 

Bob Benjamin is the first to admit 
that not every UA release is a world- 
beater. One 1951 UA opus, Island of 
Desire, a piece of sheer celluloid clap- 
trap, was a conspicuous bust in the 
European market. But by dint of some 
shrewd exploitation at home, it netted 
$1 million, recently earned $100,000 
more from rentals to TV. Last year 
such rentals brought in $2 million, 
and with the release of 52 post-1950 
films in June, UA’s 1957 TV take 
should hit $5 million. 

Thus neither TV nor the woeful 
state of the big studios hold any fear 
for UA’s B&K. Says Arthur Krim: 
“We feel that the industry is basic- 
ally alive, healthy and expanding, and 
that any company soundly managed 
can thrive and grow within it.” Adds 
Bob Benjamin: “The word ‘afraid’ 
doesn’t At in our book.” 
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“PLUNGER” DONNELL: 
he staked his all on foreign oil 


Ou 


CALCULATED RISK 


For nine years, Ohio Oil saved 
its dollars. Finally last month, 
it was spending them, betting 
on a South American jackpot. 


Some men take habitual risks, some 
nurture their strength for one big 
plunge. One of the latter type is 
James C. Donnell II, president of 
Findlay, Ohio’s medium-sized Ohio 
Oil Co.* While the industry’s free- 
spending wildcatters were living with 
risk, Donnell was acting more like a 
staid investment banker. Cautious, 
conservative, he sedulously eschewed 
even a penny of debt in an era when 
other oilmen were borrowing heavily 
to sink new wells. More than that, he 
socked away every spare nickel Ohio 
had into working capital. 

The Plunge. Donnell was saving 
Ohio’s cash to stake a plunge on the 
biggest jackpot of all: overseas oil. 
Abroad, starting-up costs are huge, 
but profits are commensurate. In the 
U.S., few deposits of “big oil” have 
been found in recent years. Says Don- 
nell: “The opportunities to find large 
reserves of oil are far greater in other 
parts of the world.” 

One such spot is South America, 
and by last month Donnell finally had 
the cash to make his gamble for Latin 
crude in a big way. He had, in fact, 
already agreed to spend the equiva- 
lent cf a third of his $73.8 million 
working capital for a quarter interest 
in a 150,000-acre tract in Venezu- 
ela’s Gulf of Paria, a concession that 
even rival oilmen concede has a 
better-than-average chance of yield- 
ing oil because of its position between 
heavy on-shore production and the 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
447%; low, 3549. Dividend (1956): $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.14. Total assets: $365.8 million. 
Ticker symbol: OHO 


oil fields of Trinidad.+ Says Donnell 
confidently: “We intend to start drill- 
ing as soon as possible.” 

Production Push. Donnell has hank- 
ered for heavy overseas production 
ever since he became president of 
Ohio in 1948. But, generally, he 
shrewdly coppered his bets abroad 
by sharing concessions (and their 
huge development costs) with other 
oilmen. Thus when Jim Donnell first 
ventured abroad in 1948, it was in 
partnership with Amerada and Con- 
tinental in Conorada Petroleum, 
which is now hunting oil across the 
vast deserts of Libya and Egypt. Go- 
ing into Canada, he kept company 
with a group headed by Tidewater. 

But Donnell has not overlooked the 
U.S. in his search for oil. In fact, one 
of his first acts as president was to 
switch his drilling from proven 
acreage to newly-acquired tracts, and 
step up (from retained earnings) his 
exploration budget. 

Petroleum Payoff. These moves have 
paid off handsomely for Ohio Oil, 
whose 654 million barrels of oil re- 
serves now make it one of the out- 
standing crude-rich outfits of its size 
in the industry. Thus in this year’s 
first six months it had little trouble 
pumping up 19.8 million barrels of 
high-profit crude, nearly three times 
as much as its refinery needed. 

This oil has also been something of 
a bonanza to stockholders. Normally 
Wall Street’s analysts “value” under- 
ground reserves of crude oil at $1 a 
barrel. But at recent market prices, 
Ohio’s stockholders have been paying 
only 80c for each barrel of its re- 
serves, and nothing at all for its 2.3 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas. 

As Donnell and Wall Street both 
realize, however, there is one draw- 
back to Ohio’s reserves: Donnell can 
not get his hands on all of them. No 
less than 38% lie in Texas, whose 
tough-minded railroad commission 
was allowing oilmen last month to 
produce on only 13 days. Cutbacks 
on imports of foreign oil, however, 
might help raise these allowables 
during the second half. Comments 
Donnell: “Historically, oil company 
earnings are highest in winter; but I 
would say we might approach the 
$1.69 a share net of the first half.” 

Latin Gusher? Few foreign coun- 
tries place any restrictions on their 
oil production. So last month Don- 
nell was not only making his big 
splash in the Gulf of Paria, but was 
pushing his crews into the jungles 
of Guatemala as well. “The Middle 
East,” he says, “is pretty well tied 
up. South America is probably the 
best place for our purposes.” 
*Donnell’s partners in Venezuela: Con- 


tinental, with a 25% interest; Texaco, 25% 
Cities Service, 1624%; and Richfield, 814% 
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Aveo today 


Avco’s Crosley 
builds the 

“trigger finger” 
for SAC 


Reliable protection is a must for 

Boeing’s giant B-52, operational weapon 

of the Strategic Air Command. A 
Crosley-manufactured MD-9 fire control 
system—with dual radar and multi-weapon 
turret—provides deadly and almost completely 
automatic protection for the B-52. 


? is one of a long list 


This newest “‘stinger’ 
of modern bomber defense systems produced 
by Crosley. And, looking to the future, 
Crosley scientists are constantly developing 
still finer protection for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Avco today is a diversified organization whose 
products include aircraft power plants and 
structures, electronics for defense and industry, 
and specialized home and farm equipment. 
Avco’s divisions and subsidiaries are: 


Crosley—electronics and aircraft structures 
... American Kitchens... Lycoming 
reciprocating engines and gas turbines. . . 
New Idea and Ezee Flow—specialized farm 
equipment ... Research and Advanced 
Development ... Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation . . . Moffats, Ltd.—commercial 
gas and heating equipment. 


Scientists interested in unusual opportunities 


for advancement can grow with Avco. 








Avco makes things better for America... 


Wi oO Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











. .. not of the body, but of the mind. A hunger for news, 


for information, for opinions . . . a hunger shared by teem- 
ing millions in many nations . . . a hunger that can be 
satisfied by newspapers. 

The long term market for newsprint must be evaluated 
in the light of growing industrialization of hitherto under- 
develop7d nations and the vast cultural improvements 
currently taking place among two-fifths of the world popu- 
lation who cannot now read or write any language. 


THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF 


Mills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland ° 


A MEMBER OF THE 





NORTH 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia 7 


BOWATER 


To keep pace with demand, the Bowater Organization is 
constantly enlarging and developing its production facilities 
in North America, Britain and Europe. The third new 
paper-making machine at the Calhoun, Tennessee mills is 
in operation, and a fourth is under construction. Ground 
has been broken for a Bowater pulp mill at Catawba, South 
Carolina. Six new ships are being built for the Bowater 
Steamship Company . . . This is the way Bowaters plan to 
feed the world’s hunger for news. 


Bowaters = 


AMERICA LIMITED MONTREAL 


Calhoun, Tennessee 


ORGANIZATION 























STEEL 


UNDERCOVER 
PROFITS 


There is more than meets the 
eye in steel company profits 
these days. One underkeyed 
example: Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube. 


A stone’s throw from Lake Michigan 
last month, the welcome mat was out 
to newsmen, city fathers and assorted 
celebrities at Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube’s* vast Indiana Harbor steei 
plant. On display: the latest fruit of 
Youngstown’s high-powered expan- 
sion program. On what just two years 
ago was a 10-acre plot of marshland, 
visitors got a close look at the steel 
industry’s newest and most modern 
tinplate mill. 

With it, Youngstown’s Chairman 
James Lester Mauthe (rhymes with 
frothy) hopes to snatch a larger share 
of steel-short Chicago’s fast-growing 
market for tinplate (used mainly for 
tin cans). And he was obviously in an 
ebullient mood. 

Deflated Profits. But instead of talk- 
ing about expansion, Mauthe jumped 
at the chance to put in a good word 
for something that cuts far deeper 
into Youngstown’s—and the industry’s 
—fortunes: steel’s recently announced 
4% price increase. “Under the cir- 
cumstances,” said he, “it is only a 
modest increase. Since 1950, wages 
have gone up over 70%, while steel 
prices have risen only 40%. We 
needed the new increase; we had to 
have it. You shouldn't starve a basic 
industry.” 

At best, steel’s latest price boost 
barely offsets its rapidly rising oper- 
ating costs, if it does even that. Thus 
Mauthe, like many another steel- 
maker, would also dearly love to pass 
along to the consumer at least part of 
still another expense: the whopping 
cost of the industry’s present head- 
long expansion program. Reason: 
while prices are rising at the annual 
rate of roughly 3%, equipment costs— 
backbone of the expansion program— 
have been soaring more than twice as 
fast. 

The resulting squeeze has been 
especially hard on Youngstown, which 
over the last five years has expanded 
capacity faster than any of its major 
competitors. Result: Youngstown has 
paid the price in profits, which have 
shown little of the yeasty growth 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
12349; low, 99. Dividend (1956): $4.50. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $5. Earnings per share 
(1956): $12.62. Total assets: $620.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: YB. 





HIDDEN ASSETS 





If production blooms, can earnings be far 
behind? At first blush, it seems that they 
can in the case of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, which since 195] has set oa stellor 
pace in GROWTH: 


CAPACITY 
% increase 1951-1956 


GEER Youngstown 








Reported 
EARNINGS, 
however, have 
lagged behind 
competitors’ 














Yet that is not the full story. For under 
cover of large charges for taxes and 
depreciation, Youngstown’s OPERATING 
PROFITS have actually shown the yeasti- 
est growth of 
any big steel 
producer: 
OPERATING 
PROFITS 

% increase 1951-1956 
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chalked up by such rivals as US. 
Steel, Armco and Republic (see 
chart). 

Actually, however, such appear- 
ances are deceiving. For Mauthe has 
in part really deducted as deprecia- 
tion what once would have Been re- 
ported as profit. Thus of the $244 mil- 
lion Youngstown spent on expansion 
between 1951 and 1956, roughly $154 
million has already been written off, 
$104 million of it under rapid amorti- 
zation. This, of course, has put a 
heavy lid on Youngstown’s reported 
profits. But the reverse will soon be 
true: in 1958, when Youngstown’s de- 
preciation charges begin to fall off, its 
net will begin to shoot up correspond- 
ingly fast. 

Buck-in-Hand. Youngstown’s rela- 
tively poor showing has thus actually 
been calculated abstinence. In effect, 
Mauthe long ago shrewdly realized 
that, in a period of inflation, a dollar 
in hand was worth two in the bush. 
The best way to get them, he reasoned, 


was to write off new facilities as 
rapidly as possible, thereby boosting 
cash flow. By such means, he man- 
aged to generate internally most of 
the cash Youngstown needed for ex- 
pansion. 

Mauthe’s theorem had a corollary 
as well: that in continuing inflation, 
every dollar Youngstown recovered 
yesterday would be a sounder dollar 
than it could recover today or tomor- 
row. Likewise, every dollar Youngs- 
town sank into equipment would go 
farther than it will in future. 

This reasoning has clearly paid off: 
in expanding, Mauthe seems to have 
got more for his money than many of 
his competitors. For example, over 
the last decade Youngstown has made 
capital expenditures averaging $178 
per ton of new capacity. By contrast, 
Jones & Laughlin spent $364 per ton, 
U.S. Steel $259. Moreover, there have 
been real operating dividends: be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, the steelmaker’s 
operating margin rose a good 5% to 
17.4%. 

Mauthe, in fact, might well argue 
that Youngstown, far from lagging, 
has actually outperformed its com- 
petitors. For if earnings before de- 
preciation and taxes are accepted as 
the fairer yardstick of performance, 
Youngstown did indeed lead the in- 
dustry (see chart). 

Pending Sequel? Thanks to its bold 
spending, in just five years Mauthe’s 
company has moved up from seventh 
to fifth rank in the industry. Now, 
with fast write-offs a thing of the past, 
Youngstown can probably afford to 
settle down to a more leisurely pace 
without losing its competitive rank. 
Says Mauthe: “Our resources 
and cash flow are sufficient to take 
care of our requirements for the next 
few years. We do not presently an- 
ticipate any new financing.” But he 
adds one key qualification: “This 
situation, of course, may change—if 
we have to follow the current ex- 
pansion with another major program 
involving new integrated capacity at 
high capital costs per ton.” 

As of now, Youngstown has $77 mil- 
lion in uncompleted capital improve- 
ments scheduled, all but $25 million 
or $30 million of which should be 
wound up by year’s end. Beyond that? 
“No definite plans,” says Chairman 
Mauthe. 

Yet the sequel may be written not 
in Youngstown but in Bethlehem 
(Pa.)—if the proposed merger of 
Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown 
were to go through. Said Bethlehem 
President A. B. Homer not long ago: 
“Our present plans call for capital 
improvements of $350 million to be 
made over the next few years at the 
Youngstown plants.” 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


BOOSTER SHOT 


Fast-growing foreign sales 
and a dazzling array of new 
packaged drugs have put 
Chas. Pfizer near the top of 
the rough-&-tumble drug 
industry. 





Joun E. (“Jack”) McKeen, 54, presi- 
dent of 108-year-old Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc.,* is known as a live wire in 
an industry where it doesn’t pay to 
stand still. Early this month, back in 
his venerable Brooklyn office after a 
whirlwind tour of Pfizer’s Far Eastern 
plants (Japan, Hong Kong, Hawaii), 
Drugmaker McKeen was fairly crack- 
ling with enthusiasm. “Asiatic mar- 
kets,” proclaimed he, “are ripe for ex- 
pansion.” McKeen’s internationalism 
is far from academic. From a slim $10 
million in 1950, Pfizer’s foreign sales 
burgeoned to $58 million last year, al- 
most an exact third of the company’s 
$178.4 million total gross. Its plants 
abroad had mushroomed from Argen- 
tina to the Far East. 


New Prescription. Pfizer’s fast move 
into foreign markets was part of a 
conversion play shrewdly performed 
by ex-footballer McKeen (Polytech- 
nic Institute, 1926), in which he 
transformed Pfizer—long a moderate- 
sized producer of bulk chemicals— 
into a topflight manufacturer of ethical 
drugs. By 1951, about the same time 
Pfizer was engineering its initial ex- 
pansion abroad, its broad-spectrum 
antibiotic, Terramycin, was making 
headlines in medical journals all over 
the world. One after another, Tetra- 
cyn, Signemycin and many others 
found their customers in an eager 
market. Soon Pfizer began to make 
13 of 17 antibiotics. 


But at home, the market for Pfizer’s 
bulk mainstay—penicillin—was soon 
anything but eager, or profitable. 
McKeen was shortly faced with an 
epidemic of frenzied price-cutting. 
Since Pfizer specialized in bulk sales, 
not higher margin, dosage-size pack- 
aged products, foreign sales, normally 
considerably more profitable than 
domestic sales, looked doubly at- 
tractive. McKeen’s prescription for 
Pfizer: a fast buildup abroad, stepped 
up research, and an expensive corps 
of detailers (drugmakers’ lingo for 
salesmen -who call on. doctors) to 
push dosage sizes. 

Up & Up. In all three respects, 
Pfizer has'come a long way: 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6514; low, 42%. Dividend (1956): $1.75. Indi- 
cated 1957 pyout: $1.75. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.2%. Total assets: $107.99 million. 
Ticker symtol: PFE. 
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e Foreign sales are expected to 
total $70 million this year, a seven- 
fold increase since 1951. Moreover, as 
a source of healthy immediate earn- 
ings during Pfizer’s recuperation, they 
proved to be just what the doctor 
ordered. 

@ Meanwhile packaged drugs have 
loomed mightily in importance. To- 
day Pfizer’s two drug divisions supply 
75 major prescription drugs in 200 
dosage forms. 

e Research has cross-fertilized both 
efforts. Result: a spate of new prod- 
ucts. These days Pfizer, once a re- 
search laggard, is spending 4.5c of 
each sales dollar for research—rough- 
ly the drug industry average. 

New Horizons. McKeen’s research 
department has pioneered in some 
new fields with demonstrable re- 
sults. Thus in 1952, when his test- 
tube wizards learned that antibiotics 
like Terramycin could be used as 
animal feed supplements, McKeen 
swiftly set up an agricultural sales 
division, soon had on the market 
such products as Stilbestrol (stim- 
ulates growth in cattle), Capette 
pellets (caponizes chickens), Agri- 
mycin (controls bacterial growth on 
vegetables). Salk polio vaccine, which 
zoomed rival drugmaker Eli Lilly’s 
sales close to 30% last year, is about 
the only major area that Pfizer has 
not penetrated. Admits McKeen: 
“Lilly had excess capacity at just the 
right time.” 

Pfizer’s next move, according to 
Jack McKeen, will be into patent 
medicines. “We’re getting our feet 
wet in the proprietary field,” he says 
with a twinkle in his eye. “To take 
advantage of our new products, we 
have to expand here just as we did in 
agriculture.” 

Jack McKeen does not lack the 
wherewithal to do so. In 1957’s first 
six months, Pfizer’s sales rose 13% to 
$98.5 million, earnings 5% to $1.85 


PFIZER’S McKEEN (2ND FROM LEFT): in Heng Kong, hope for expansion. 


per share. And Pfizer now holds sec- 
ond place in drug sales; only Indian- 
apolis’ Eli Lilly, first in sales among 
the independent ethical drugmakers, 
stands a good chance of topping Pfi- 
zer’s figures for 1957. 

This year Jack McKeen expects 
Pfizer’s sales to hit the $200 million 
mark, with earnings pushing above 
$3.60 per share. Relaxing for a rare 
moment in his office last month after 
his return from the Orient, he had 
reason for satisfaction. Said he: 
“Staying ahead in this business means 
being tomorrow-minded today.” 


WALL STREET 


THOSE AVERAGES 


“How average,” playfully 
asks one Wall Street analyst, 
“is average?” 





“PEop_e ask me, ‘How’s the market?’ ” 
complained a harried customers’ man 
last week. “What am I to answer? 
The DJI is just about where it was a 
year ago, but you would have to 
look hard to find a stock that isn’t a 
lot higher or a lot lower.” 

Thus baffled, many an investor and 
professional alike is little soothed 
these days by Wall Street’s traditional 
answer, the well-worn truism that 
“vou don’t buy the averages; you buy 
and sell individual stocks.” 

Why, then, are the averages not 
more average? From Walston & Co.’s 
able Eldon Grimm, a Wall Street ana- 
lyst who likes a capital joke nearly 
as well as a capital gain, came this 
sly explanation last month: blame 
the statisticians. Quipped Grimm: “A 
statistician is an individual who has 
his head in the refrigerator, his feet 
in the oven, and on the ‘average’ feels 
comfortable.” 
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STEEL 


UPS & DOWNS 


The first half had brought 
some bad moments to the 
steel industry, but the pros- 
pects for the full year looked 
brighter than ever. 


WHEN newsmen gathered in Bethle- 
hem Steel’s Bethlehem, Pa. executive 
offices last month for the press con- 
ference which traditionally follows 
the quarterly directors’ meeting, Beth- 
lehem’s 80-year-old Chairman Eu- 
gene G. Grace, for the first time since 
1920, was not in his accustomed 
place. “Mr. Grace has been overdoing 
things of late,” Bethlehem’s pinch- 
hitting President Arthur B. Homer 
explained, “and his doctors have or- 
dered him to take it easy for a while.” 

Homer went on to announce that 
Bethlehem had just closed out the 
best first half in its history. But in so 
doing, it had proved the exception 
rather than the rule. Like Chairman 
Grace, the industry as a-whole, having 
overdone things a year earlier, had 
been forced to take it easy. Though 
operations in the first half averaged 
a solid 91.5% of capacity, they had 
steadily declined from a high of 98.4% 
in January to 78.5% at mid-year. 


Cutbacks & Slowdowns. Steelmen 
had little difficulty in spotting the 
source of their troubles. Having 
ground out more steel in 1956's first 
half than ever before in history, they 
had simply been unable to keep up 
the pace in 1957. “Last year,” Cru- 
cible’s Joel Hunter pointed out, “cus- 
tomers feared a long steel strike and 
ordered ahead . . . This wasn’t neces- 
sary in 1957.” 

The brunt of the slump was borne 
mainly by such outfits as National, 
Detroit, Wheeling and Crucible, a big 
part of whose production goes to the 
now-backward auto, building, home- 
equipment and household appliance 
industries. Physical shipments had 
fallen off even more than sales indi- 
cated, a fact masked by last summer’s 
price increase. While Big Steel’s sales, 
for instance, shot up 3%, actual ship- 
ments fell nearly 5%. 


In Detroit particularly, one cause 
at least was clear. “Our customers 
have been intent on whittling inven- 
tory,” noted Detroit Steel’s Max J. 
Zivian. “They’ve been consuming more 
steel than they’ve been buying.” Big 
Steel’s Roger M. Blough blamed an 
inventory buildup early in the year 
as a hedge against the July 1 price 
increase. 

Buildup & Letdown. If the automak- 
ers were working off inflated inven- 
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BETHLEHEM’S HOMER: 
his rule was the exception 


tories, they were also revamping their 
inventory policies. Chrysler, reported 
Pittsburgh Steel, had been trying to 
reduce its inventories from a 40-day 
to a 20-day supply, since with steel’s 
new labor contract there was no 
longer any need to hedge possible 
strikes. But the end was already in 
sight. “They can’t go on much longer 
like this,” said Bethlehem’s Homer. 
“They'll have to build up their inven- 
tories again.” 


HOW MUCH UPLIFT? 


How much will the 4°%/, average 
boost in steel prices buoy up the 
steelmakers? Actually no one 
knows for sure. But one thing was 
clear. If the increase had been in 
effect in 1957's first half, the re- 
sults would have varied widely, as 
the table below shows. 


First 6 months, 1957 


ti- 
Re- cal net if 
ported 4% had % 
net per been in in- 
share effect crease 


Company 


U.S. Steel 
Bethlehem 
Republic 


$4.07 
2.25 


$4.91 21% 
284 26 
3.40 4.25 25 
3.58 473 32 
6.38 8.51 33 
3.52 4.41 25 
2.55 3.19 25 
5.26 664 26 
2.55 3.61 42 
3.36 474 4) 
2.48 3.97 60 
4.24 523 2 
Detroit 0.57 0.88 54 
Crucible 1.66 2.38 43 
Pittsburgh 1.91 3.11 63 
Granite City 2.92 3.52 21 


Jones & Laughlin 
Youngstown 
National 

Armco 

Inland 

Colorado Fuel 
Wheeling 
Sharon 


Kaiser 











Until they did, however, most sheet 
and strip makers were in for some 
heavy sledding. With volume down 
sharply, operating efficiency dropped. 
Result: profits declined even faster 
than sales. Wheeling, for instance, 
which had earned 7.9c on the sales 
dollar in the first half of 1956, netted 
only 5.3c in 1957. 

Big Payoff. Yet if the lighter steels 
were something of a drug on the 
market, heavier grades—particularly 
heavy plate and structurals—were in 
the shortest supply in history. Thus 
well-diversified producers like USS. 
Steel, Bethlehem and Inland quietly 
chalked up new records in sales and 
profits. “Demand for heavy plates and 
structural shapes,” observed Inland’s 
Joseph L. Block, “has permitted us to 
operate our steelmaking furnaces at 
capacity, despite the easing in demand 
for other mill products.” Said Bethle- 
hem’s Homer: “The falling off so far 
has been principally in sheets. In 
other lines, especially heavy struc- 
turals and plate, it is just about all we 
ean do to keep abreast of things.” 

Profitable Prospect. Thus, though 
first half sales and profits for the 
industry as a whole rose roughly 
2.4%, a few steelmakers walked off 
with most of the gains. For the others, 
only a new price hike offered hopes 
for a prosperous year, and as the 
period ended Big Steel obliged. Even 
Blough, however, felt that the 4% in- 
crease was conservative. “Many of 
our customers,” said he, “seemed to 
anticipate a higher increase than we 
made. We've had no complaints ex- 
cept in Washington.” 

What will the price boost mean for 
the steelmakers? Actually no one 
knew for sure. But this much was 
clear: that if it had been in effect 
during the first half, steel earnings 
would have roughly equaled the 1956 
levels despite declining sales. Promis- 
ingly, it seemed likely to benefit most 
just those companies which most 
needed it (see table). 

But just how far higher prices 
would go toward plugging the gap in 
the last half depends largely on how 
much costs rise in the meantime. 
Third-quarter earnings seem certain 
to compare favorably with those of 
the strike-bound third quarter last 
year. Most steelmen, moreover, expect 
a booming in the fourth quarter de- 
mand from Detroit, as it gets into 
full-scale production of the new 1958 
models. 

Thus at mid-year, few steelmen had 
much cause for regret. “Our earn- 
ings,” said Crucible’s Hunter, “will 
be spread more evenly throughout 
the year than they were in 1956. On 
the whole, 1957 should be a good 
year.” To which the industry might 
well say amen. 








NATURAL GAS 


HALTING POINT 


Ambitious dreams sometimes 

have bitter sequels, as El Paso 

Natural Gas’ Paul Kayser dis- 
covered last month. 





Tue biggest newsbeat of 1956 in the 
natural gas industry was an epic deal: 
a merger which combined gas re- 
serves-rich E] Paso Natural Gas* and 
big, up & coming Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corp. into the U.S.’ biggest 
gas supplier and carrier. As the only 
domestic pipeline with access to Can- 
ada’s immense natural gas supplies, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4434; low, 291%. Dividend (1956): $1.071% (ad- 
justed for 2-for-1 stock split). Indicated 1957 

yout: $1.30. Earnings per share (1956): 

ll. Total assets: $978.9 million. Ticker 
symbol: ELG. 


Do You Laugh 
Your Greatest 


Powers Away? 


THOSE STRANGE 
INNER URGES 


You have heard the phrase; 
“Laugh, clown, laugh.”’ Well, that 
fits me perfectly. I'd fret, worry 
and try to reason my way out of 
difficulties—all to no avail; then 
I'd have a hunch, a something 
within that would tell me to do 
a certain thing. I'd laugh it off 
with a shrug. I knew too much, I 
thought, to heed these impres- 
sions. Well, it’s different now— 
I’ve learned to use this inner power 
and I no longer make the mis- 
takes I did, because I do the right 
thing at the right time. 


This FREE BOOK Will Prove 
What Your Mind Can Do! 


Hére is how I got started right. 
I hact heard about hypnosis reveal- 
ing past lives. I began to think 
there: must be some inner intelli- 
genc®: with which we were born. 
In fact, I often heard it said there 





and with two of the hottest growth 
markets in the U.S.—Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—nestled in its palm, 
El Paso had reached a giddy pinnacle. 
Best of all, there was hardly a whiff 
of competition in the whole setup. 

Last month a sequel to the saga 
promised to be the industry’s top story 
in 1957. In rapid succession, two 
bombshells broke around the head of 
El Paso’s President Paul Kayser, 
threatening to topple El Paso from its 
lofty perch. In San Francisco, plans 
jelled for a rival West Coast-Canada 
pipeline as a joint venture by two of 
his best customers. In Washington, 
Federal trustbusters set the wheels 
in motion to split El Paso and Pacific 
Northwest asunder. 

Customer Competitors. In a real way, 
the first was a fruit of the second, the 
time factor notwithstanding. At Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, President Norman 
Sutherland, who had previously hinted 





was; but how could I use it, how 
could I make it work for me daily? 
That was my problem. I wanted 
to learn to direct this inner voice, 
master it if I could. Finally, I wrote 
to the Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
fraternity of progressive men and 
women, who offered to send me, 
without obligation, a free book 
entitled The Mastery of Life. 

That book opened a new world 
to me. I advise you to write today 
and ask for your copy. It will prove 
to you what your mind can demon- 
strate. Don’t go through life 
laughing your mental powers 
away. Simply write: Scribe C.U.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS ‘nore tet ecetes 
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at the idea, announced that his com- 
pany had blueprinted a 1,300-mile, 
$330-million pipeline from San Fran- 
cisco to Canada, which would put it 
in. direct competition with Pacific 
Northwest Pipe. As a starter, PG&E 
planned to import some 400-million 
cubic feet of gas a day. And to make 
matters worse, Sutherland had joined 
forces with Chairman Paul Miller of 
San Francisco’s Pacific Lighting Corp., 
who will take half the gas for himself. 

Ranking one and two among U.S. 
gas distributors, Pacific Lighting and 
PG&E now buy two thirds of their gas 
requirements from El] Paso (the bal- 
ance from local California fields). 
Their initial imports would be small by 
comparison—barely one fourth their 
present purchases from El Paso. But 
there is no doubt that they would ex- 
pand their take of rival gas. They have 
plenty of incentive to do so: frequent 
rate increases by El Paso have hit 
both hard. In 1954, for example, 
PG&E paid El Paso 21.2c per thousand 
cubic feet; it now pays 24.4c/MCF, 
and El Paso has asked the Federal 
Power Commission to boost the price 
above 27c/MCF. Such hikes have not 
only cut into earnings, but also slowed 
down development of PG&E’s market. 
With a second source of gas, Suther- 
land feels, his bargaining power would 
be improved. Says he: “The new line 
will be built and managed to assure 
service to the public at the lowest 
possible cost.” 

Corporate Cleavage? Barely a week 
later, the second bombshell burst. 
Charging that El Paso had run afoul 
of the Clayton Act in its merger with 
Pacific Northwest, the Justice De- 
partment ordered the Salt Lake City 
Federal District Court to force El 
Paso to unloose its corporate ties with 
its 99%-controlled acquisition. It was 
the first time that Washington has 
ever attacked a pipeline merger. 

The charge was sweeping in lan- 
guage and design. Said Antitrust Di- 
vision Chief Victor R. Hansen: “As a 
result of this acquisition, producers 
and consumers within the vast area 
bounded by Canada and Mexico, and 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean, are now almost entirely de- 
pendent on one company for purchase 
and sale of natural gas.” 

Paul Kayser leaped quickly to the 
defense. The mutuality of interest be- 
tween the two companies, said he, 
could never be untied. Moreover, 
access to Canadian gas _ supplies 
through Pacific Northwest (via Brit- 
ish Columbia’s Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co., in which it has a 25% 
interest) is vital to El Paso’s ability to 
supply its markets. “Economies re- 
sulting from: co-ordinated-activities of 
the two companies,”. he continued, 
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“are not retained, but are passed on to 
the customers. . . . Millions [of gas 
consumers] would inevitably pay 
higher costs for their service, and 
could suffer from diminishing supplies 
of gas, should the Attorney General’s 
interpretation prevail.” 

Eventualities. Like the proposed 
PG&E pipeline, any severing of El 
Paso and Pacific Northwest is, at 
minimum, years away. But Wall 
Street was already abuzz with theo- 
ries, none of which augured well for 
El Paso. 

For one thing, it was pointed out, 
Justice’s move enhances the likelihood 
that the FPC will give the green light 
to start work on PG&E’s blueprinted 
pipeline. That would mean potent 
competition, divestment or no. For 
another, industry geographers ob- 
served that, on its own, Pacific North- 
west itself would have the means to 
nullify Kayser’s objections: free and 
clear of entanglements, it could build 
a 350-mile line from near Boise to 
Reno, hook in with West Coast dis- 
tributors at the California border 

Thus it was not inconceivable that 
by the mid-1960s, when the case is 
settled, El Paso may well find itself 
with not one, but two, competitors. 


FOOD CHAINS 


GIANT 


Fast-rising Food Fair is now 
the industry’s sixth biggest 
supermarket operator. 





Lonc before Sam and George Fried- 
land adapted the name Food Fair 
(from Chicago’s The Fair department 
store) to describe their nimble little 
chain of supermarkets in 1935, their 
first store (in Harrisburg) bore the 
all-descriptive blurb, “Giant Quality 
Food Price-Cutter . . . bringing many 
carloads of the finest foods at ridicu- 
lously low prices: coffee—24c Ib.; 
butter—1942c lb; eggs—12c doz.” 
Last month the Friedlands’ Food 
Fair Stores, Inc.* was a bigger giant 
than ever. With $545 million in sales 
passing over the checkout counters 
of its 273 stores in the fiscal year end- 
ing April 27, Food Fair rang up a 
record volume, almost 15% greater 
than fiscal 1956’s $475.2 million. In 
passing the $500-million mark, the 
ten-state Food Fair chain not only 
scored its 24th consecutive sales in- 
crease, but became the industry’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4353; low, 3534. Dividend ( al 1956): 96c. 
Indicated 1957 payout: $1 a 3% stock. 
Earnings per share (fiscal 1 ): $2.68. Total 
assets: $108 million. Ticker symbol: FFS. 
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sixth biggest supermarket operator, 
just behind National Tea’s $617.6 
million. 

But while Food Fair’s average vol- 
ume per store (some $2 million) was 
tops again in the industry, net income 
($8.6 million) was over $20,000 ahead 
of the year before. Reason: Food 
Fair’s breakneck expansion, which 
saw 42 additional units go up last year, 
six of them in shopping centers devel- 
oped by the chain’s 46%-owned Food 
Fair Properties, Inc. 

Though the high cost of supermar- 
ket starts has tended to hold down 
earnings, Food Fair’s Chairman Sam 


t 


Friedland and President Louis Stein 
have already given the signal for 45 
more units to go up in the current 
fiscal year. Food Fair, which owns 
only 57 of its 273 stores outright (it 
leases the rest), has already opened 
six new ones since the end of April, 
expects to add $100 million a year in 
new business. All this is a far cry 
from the Friedlands’ first venture 38 
years ago—a Middletown, N. Y. 
butcher shop, into which the family 
sank its entire fortune of $300 on the 
theory that even if the shop failed, 
there would at least be some meat for 
them to eat. 








THE BEST REFINERY 
MAKES THE 
BEST GASOLINE 


Tidewater’s All-New 


FLYING 


= Zig 


S¢ RV \c 


Delaware Refinery is the Best 


.». for Size and Science! 


OW your car can take its power 

straight from Tidewater’s new $200 
million Delaware refinery—from the 
world’s largest crude unit, fluid coker, 
catalytic cracker and reformer, extrac- 
tion plant and hydrodesulfurizers. You 
can benefit from the science of the 
future ... for this refinery opens up the 


era of the 1960’s and 1970’s. Planned 
on a gigantic scale, this is the only re- 
finery capable of making its entire 
gasoline output over 100 octane. Result: 
a gasoline that’s not just improved but 


all new... the best! 


NEW FLYING “A” SUPER EXTRA... 
OVER 100 OCTANE... 

an entirely new fuel for the high- 
est compression cars of today and 
tomorrow, at competitive prices. 
NEW FLYING “A” GASOLINE ... 
new high-octane long-mileage 
gasoline at regular prices. 


TiwewarTer On COMPANY san rrancisco - New York 



















































































































































































































QUALITY IS A PRODUCT 
OF THE MIND 


Men at Rohr know that building 
quality into products takes 

more than skilled hands and 
precision machines. There’s more at 
Rohr ... the mindful pursuit of 
perfection that stamps an unseen 


label on every Rohr-built part. 


It’s this label that has led to Rohr’s 
world leadership in the design 
and production of ready-to-install 


power packages for airplanes. 







World’s Largest Producer 
of Ready-To-Install 
Power Packages 

for Airplanes 





This Boeing B-52 Jet Pod is one of the 
eleven different power packages built by Main Plont and Headquarters: Chula Vista, 

r for most of America’s leading mili- Calif. *¢ Plant: Riverside, Calif. * Assembly 
tary and commercial planes. Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 
Twenty- Year 5% Debentures Due 1977 


Dated August 15, 1957 Due August 15, 1977 


Interest payable each February 15 and dugust 15 
Price 97 42% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN,LOEB & CO, 
BLYTH &CO.,INC. DREXEL&CO,. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO, 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 








Incorporat 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS, & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD & CO, 


August 7, 1957. 

















REAL ESTATE 


ABLE BAKER 


Webb & Knapp’s cagey Wil- 

liam Zeckendorf has cooked 

up the biggest cake in New 

York real estate history. But 

the icing is an uncertain 
quantity. 





“WE USE real estate,” Webb & Knapp* 
brass are fond of saying, “the way a 
bakery uses flour.” It is no idle 
phrase: last month, Webb & Knapp’s 
master baker, President William 
Zeckendorf, was doing just that. An 
operator with a way with big dough 
that is the envy of his trade, Zecken- 
dorf was putting the finishing touches 
on the biggest deal in Manhattan real 
estate annals. 

In broad outline, it was simple 
enough: sale of Webb & Knapp’s in- 
terest in mid-Manhattan’s towering 
(77 stories) Chrysler Building, its 
annex (32 stories), and the famed, 
cavernous Graybar Building, (30 
stories), for a reported $66 million, 
$20 million of it in cash. The pros- 
pective buyer: a syndicate led by 
Real Estate Tycoon Lawrence Wien, 
who only last May paid $24 million for 
a four-building parcel known as the 
Garment Center Capitol. 

When Webb & Knapp bought its 
75% interest in the three buildings in 
1953, it had paid a record price: $52 
million, a sum which topped even the 
$51.5 million a syndicate headed by 
Realtor Roger Stevens had paid two 
years béfore for the Empire State 
Building. That would seem to indi- 


| cate a profit to Webb & Knapp of 


some $14 million on its four-year 
investment. 

But in the complicated Zeckendorf 
way of doing business, appearances 
can be deceiving. For one thing, 
Zeckendorf habitually parcels out his 


| equity to other investors. For an- 
| other, such deals usually involve 


long-term payments, the actual 
value of which is less than the 
equivalent in ready cash. Complicat- 
ing calculations still further: a lease- 
back arrangement under which Webb 
& Knapp will continue to operate the 
properties. 

Thus exactly how much icing there 
is on Zeckendorf’s latest culinary tri- 
umph was still a good question. At 
month’s end, Zeckendorf reported that 
he intended to use the proceeds from 
the sale to retire an undisclosed 
amount of Webb & Knapp’s $6 pre- 
ferred series. Aside from that, said 
he: “It’s a very profitable transaction.” 

*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
r e (1957): high, 1%; low, 14%. Bividena 

1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 


rnings per share (1956): 15c. Total assets: 
$246.5 million. Ticker symbol: WN. 
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The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 
five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
ployment) 
3. How intensively are-we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 
centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 
May June July 
142.0 141.0 136.0 
117.6 118.1 116.6 
100.3 100.5 100.3 
118.3 121.6 
161.4 168.4 


Production 
Employment ... . 
Hours 


Sales .. aA 14 
Bank Debits 0 


100) 


Oct. 
146.0 
118.6 
102.0 
114.2 
166.6 


Aug. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 
177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


Nov. Dec. 
147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 


170.1 


Jan. Feb. 
146.0 
118.9 
100.8 
116.4 
161.9 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 


April 
144.0 
120.6 
99.8 
114.6 
156.6 


May 
143.0 
120.5 

99.5 
117.4 
157.7 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Inflation ‘‘Fad” 


A MONTH ago, I went to great pains to 
deflate the then-popular belief that 
an inflationary background was a 
guarantee to the stock market. My 
good friend Earle Rodney, who spelled 
me during a brief vacation, in effect 
fully supported my views. And I’m 
sure there were others who likewise 
pointed out that, in the final analysis, 
there is only one determinant of stock 
prices: corporate earnings and divi- 
dends. All this is not by way of per- 
sonally taking credit for the change 
in speculative psychology which 
seems to have taken place in the last 
half of July. The entire analytical 
profession has helped keep excesses 
from developing. Rather, the point of 
these remarks is very simple: what- 
ever the extent of the June-July flight 
from money to stocks, it now is past 
tense. 


Fores, auGcust 15, 1957 


In my book, 
those who think 
that cost-price in- 
flation is a reason 
to buy common 
stocks went for a 
sleigh ride in July. 
Even if the dis- 
armament confer- 
ence “blows up,” as it seems to be 
doing,I doubt that the prospect of con- 
tinued high defense spending will re- 
vive an inflationary psychology. There 
simply has been too much talk about 
the Government’s resolve to “keep the 
lid on.” Furthermore, most people 
have come to realize that deliberate 
inflation is the last resort of a morally 
bankrupt government—which ours is 
not! 

On the business front—and this is 
what will make, or break, the stock 


price trend—I’m concerned about a 
number of factors. 

For one thing, the July report from 
the nation’s purchasing agents said 
that conditions are “spotty and mixed” 
and “not quite meeting expectations.” 
They are looking for an upturn in the 
second half, but not with the same 
degree of assurance expressed in May 
and June. Secondly, the University of 
Michigan “Survey of Consumer Buy- 
ing Intentions” indicates less optimism 
than during the winter months. Al- 
though consumers are fairly sanguine 
about their own prospects, they con- 
versely are less optimistic about gen- 
eral business conditions, which in turn 
may be translated into a period of 
“caution and moderate expenditures.” 
Thirdly, ['m wondering whether or not 
we've placed too much reliance on the 
automobile industry and inventory 
reaccumulation as the stimulus for a 
fall upturn in business. 

Apropos the latter, the evidence is 
far from reassuring. The latest over- 
all Government figures suggest that 
inventories accumulated in the second 
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‘The VALUE LINE | | Investment Survey) 
The VALUE LINE NTT Investment Surv 











How Good is the 
Automobile Business? 


H®. current edition of The Value Line Investment Survey analyzes 

the strong earnings comeback of the individual auto companies in 1957 
(desptte the generally sluggish market for new cars), and evaluates the 
comp*titive position of GM, Chrysler, Ford and the Independents in the 
1958 “ace and over the next 3 to 5 years. 

This edition addresses itself also to the following industrial groups: 

AMRLINES — at a buying juncture now? 

AIRCRAFT — who comes out on top in missiles and planes? 

Al TOMOBILE — watch GM in the 1958 race. 

TRUCKS — selling juncture now? 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT — what has the weather done to profits? 
SPECIAL: You are invited to receive, at no extra charge under this Special 


Introductory Offer, the 64-page issue covering these important stocks. Your bonus 
issue analyzes 44 stocks, including: 


American Airlines 
Eastern Airlines 
Pan American Airways 


Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas 
Fairchild Engine 


Martin Co. 
Republic Aviation 
United Aircraft 


Studebaker-Packard 
Int'l Harvester 
Allis-Chalmers 


Trans World Airlines Gen’! Dynamics Chrysler Deere 
United Airlines Grumman Ford Motor Minneapolis-Moline 
Boeing Lockheed General Motors and 21 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Also includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey with a full-page 
Rating & Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries and estimates of earn- 
ings and dividends in 1957. Also included are estimates of earnings, dividends and 
price expectancies in the 1960-62 period, under reasonable assumptions regarding 
the economic environment at that time. In addition, this special introductory 
offer will bring you a new Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual Sub- 
scription $120.) *New subscribers only. 


PLUS THE 64-PAGE BONUS EDITION AND SUMMARY OF 
VALUE LINE ADVICES ON 700 STOCKS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Sr 
SE | ani waelenes 


City ‘ eee Shee ‘© Z00e..... sate. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-90 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


















CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Forty-Third 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 60 
cents per share on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid September 
10, 1957 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 15, 1957. 
RODNEY A. COVER 
Vice-President — Fi. 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents share for the third quarter | 
of 1957 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, yable September 10, | 
1957 to stockholders of record at the | 
close of business on August 23, 1957. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
Seovth Bend, Indiana 
T. E. JEANNERET 
tary and Treasurer 


























quarter at a substantially higher rate 
than in the first quarter, which is con- 
trary to popular impression. 

As for the automobile industry, ’'m 
distressed by the fact that production 
has been kept high during the summer 
months. As you will recall, a year ago 
production was curtailed sharply and 
many dealers ran short of cars before 
the new models were introduced. Ap- 
parently the industry this year is try- 
ing to avoid its 1956 mistake. But, in 
the process, inventories have built up 
above the year ago levels, which were 
considered dangerously high. I’m not 
trying to second-guess Detroit. Yet, 
with new car sales no better than a 
year ago, overproduction in the third 
quarter can limit the extent of the 
fourth quarter upturn. Don’t forget, 
there was a 50% gain in passenger car 
production between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1956. 

The reason I stress the automobile 
industry is that everyone seems to be 
counting on increased demand from 
this source to give the nation a winter 
months’ boost. In my opinion, it’s too 
early to tell whether or not the stimu- 
lus will come. And the economy today 
is in need of a new stimulus. Even the 
hopeful steel industry does not expect 
the fourth quarter to be as good as 
the first quarter, and this may be the 
key to the business outlook. In other 
words, we’re enjoying an uneasy sta- 
bility, not positive buoyancy. 

These sobering considerations might 
mean little if the market as a whole 
were in a low area. But it isn’t! And 
price is the acid test of any philosophy. 
This is why I’ve stressed the funda- 
mentals for your consideration. It 
seems to me that the market is in need 
of more reassurance as to the business 
outlook. And such reassurance is not 
likely to develop in the near future. 

This thought automatically raises 
another question: Where is the area 
of greatest vulnerability? In my opin- 
ion, it lies in the field of growth stocks 


| —the issues which traditionally have 


been the most successful vehicles for 
long-term investment. The premiums 


| now being placed on some of these 





romance industries is little short of 
fantastic. True, the advance this year 
has been far more selective than it 
was a year ago. Likewise true, the 
long-term investor is inhibited from 
selling by tax considerations. And the 
institutional investor more often than 
not confines his purchasing to the 
“tried and true” companies with dy- 
namics. 

But these considerations are not a 
guarantee against declines, a point 
which isn’t fully appreciated by the 
“Johnny-Come-Latelys” in growth 
stocks. For one thing, the institutional 
investor is a sophisticated investor, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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Will You Miss Coming 


Profits in Canadian Oils ? 


This year, Canadian oil and gas shares have been enjoying a sustained, high volume advance. This 
advance is, in our opinion, just the beginning of the great true-growth period of the Canadian oil industry. 
Just in the first half of this year, informed investors have seen profits like: 





GET NEW BUY-HOLD-SWITCH RATINGS 
ON THESE 153 CANADIAN OIL STOCKS 


American Leduc 
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Canadian Admiral 
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War. 
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STOCK 
Canada Oil Lands 
Medallion Pets 
Security Freehold 
Home Oil Company 
Permo Producers 
United Oils Lid. 


Now consolidating their gains after their big Feb.-June rise, Canadian 


oils are, in our opinion, poi to begin the big second-leg of their 
bull market. 


BIG “SECOND-LEG” RISE EXPECTED SOON 


Within 30 days, you should see this “second-leg” begin. This is the 
market which will, we believe, push the Canadian Oil Average to a 
record high. But—there are over 300 Canadian oil stocks and not all 
of them will join this expected surge. Many are already overpriced. If 
you buy or hold these stocks which have moved too far too fast, you 
will be missing big profits to be made in other issues. 


There are still many opportunities in Canadian oil and gas issues 
for real bargains . . . stocks both undervalued and due for bright new 
developments. These are stocks which can spearhead the major “sec- 
ond-leg” of the 1957 bull market . . . which well may match the 


PROFIT 


profits shown above. 


Because we have a firm conviction that the period immediately 
ahead in Canadian oils will show investors some of the best stock 
tte profit opportunities of a long, long while, we have prepared: 


= ee “3 GUIDES TO PROFITS IN CANADIAN OILS” 


United Oils 
am ae 
~~ a 1. New Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 
Prod. 153 Canadian Oi! Stocks 
oil il. 10 Buys for et “Second-Leg"’ Profits 
it. 2 Warrants for Large 1957 Gains 


ou You may have a copy of these “3 GUIDES TO PROFITS IN 
CANADIAN OILS”—at no extra cost—on the special low-priced trial 
offer described below. 


SOME BIG-NAME OILS HEAD THE OVERVALUED LIST 


There are 37 issues marked “sell” on our Buy-Hold-Switch Rat- 
ing Sheet. Among them are some of Western Canada’s most 
respected oil, gas and pipeline issues. One of the best known, 
for example, has risen well over 40% during the past three 
months on news of expansion and the possibility of important 
revenue additions. Yet, we believe that this stock is years ahead 
of itself .. . is priced far too high on the facts. A sell-off, perhaps 
a severe one, looks likely in the near future. 
On the cther hand, your money now 
re-directed into a little-known $1 oil 
could give you some very large profits. 
Not since 1954, when “unknown” Canadian Devonian surged 
from 70¢ to $9—have we found such a potentially profitable 
stock as this one. Management is first-rate . . . production is 
substantial . . . an aggressive exploration program is underway 
.. and there is access to big money. Further, the conservatively 
estimated value of this company’s oil and gas reserves tops the 
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SPECIAL LOW-PRICED OFFER Cs co-3 
| Oil Statistics Co. ic. °°” 


This expected advance—the big but somewhat more selective 
“second-leg” of the Canadian oil stock bull market—is due 
BABSON PARK 57, MASS. 
0 I enclose $5 
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Canadian Prospect 
ae ane Sup. Oi! 


Canadian Williston 





Del Rio Produc Y 
von-Paimer Oils —o — —_ hong 
Dome Exploration Oil Selections York Oils 








stock price by at least 309%. 

Or, your money might now be directed into this “under $2” 
stock which we pick as being far behind the Canadian oil market 
advance. But this stock will not remain a bargain much longer, 
with summer's accelerated drilling program promising important 
new discoveries. 


2 WARRANTS FOR LARGE 1957 GAINS 


Warrants—while speculative—offer some of the largest, fastest 
market gains possible. Both of the warrants in this Report 
promise great gains. One is a little company with big-name 
backing. It gives you, for capital safety, a large royalty play with 
tremendous growth capacity. And, for capital gains, you get a 
wildcatting program with exciting discovery possibilities. 

The other warrant is a smartly run explorer now mak- 
ing “seven-league” growth strides and this company, 
too, is backed by important mast oe interests. 


sometime during the next 30 days. Prepare for profits now 

with these “3 GUIDES TO PROFITS IN CANADIAN OILS.” 
1. New Buy-Hold-Switch Ratings on 153 Canadian 

Oil Stocks 

ll. 10 Buys for Big “Second-Leg” Profits 

ill. 2 Warrants for Large 1957 Gains 

You may have a copy of these three Reports with a 10-week 

trial subscription to the Canadian Oil Reports at the special | every other week) at the Spee; 

introductory rate of $5. | special introductory rate of 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! bo 5 eee 
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YOU 
Can Get 
PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE on 
WHICH MUTUAL FUND 
to BUY 


Obtaining the best investment 
results requires careful thought 
and skilled guidance. We can 
help you arrive at a suitable in- 
vestment decision through the 
use of our Confidential Planning 
Guide. This new le will as- 
sist you in clarifying = 4 
investment thinking. 

dealers in all leading le wg 
Once we know your particular 
aims and needs, we can make 
unbiased and appropriate in- 
vestment suggestions. Send 
this advertisement for our 
Confidential Planning Guide 
today. No obligation. 
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LEE HIGGINSON 
CORPORATION 


Investment Service Since 1848 
Members: New York, Boston, and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges 
American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


20 Broad St. * New York 5, N. Y. 



























T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


& 
OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 






Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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| basic and primary in all commercial, 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Fore—Casting 


Ir SEEMS appropriate to entitle this 
article “Fore—Casting ” not only be- 
cause the golfing and fishing seasons 
are now in full swing, but also for the 
following reasons. 

With the Dow-Jones Industrials 
selling in a high area, the golfer’s 
“fore” as a warning before making a 
shot should likewise apply before 
making purchases in this highly selec- 
tive stock market. Since this has been 
and should continue to be a multi- 
directional and highly discriminating 
market, the investment angler is likely 
to find better fishing by casting in 
other waters that have not been so 
thoroughly worked over. 

In this connection, over the past 
year or two the tobacco, radio-TV, 
airline, machine tool, copper, paper, 
textile, aircraft, and aluminum stocks 
have been in a declining trend and 
many stocks in these groups have 
reached rather depressed levels. 
Meantime, the steel, oil, auto and 
business machine issues, and, more 
recently, the rails, have been advanc- 
ing. Although these and other indi- 
vidual group declines and rallies have 
been going on simultaneously within 
the main framework of the market 
and promise to continue, it is sug- 
gested that a careful “fore” before 
teeing off may improve the ultimate 
investor result. Uncertain and hazard- 
ous as it is, the need of forecasting is 





by KENNETH WARD* 


as well as per- 
sonal, life and is 
especially appli- 
cable to the stock 
market. 

Generally speak- 
ing, three main 
factors must be 
taken into account when attempting 
to forecast present day stock market 
action: 1) industrial activity; 2) 
monetary conditions; 3) investment 
psychology. 

The first includes the pace and scope 
of over-all business and corporate 
profits as measured in terms of the 
number of units produced, competi- 
tive position in the trade and, espe- 
cially, management. The second in- 
volves the supply and cost of money 
required to finance our economy. The 
third concerns changes constantly 
taking place in the public’s attitude 
toward general business conditions 
and the stock market itself. 

In checking the. three dominant 
market factors right now, the com- 
posite picture appears slightly more 
bullish than bearish, yet much will 
depend on investors’ and industry’s 
post-Labor Day views of the business 
outlook for the balance of 1957. 
Meantime, as we enter the fall months, 
the business situation is quite mixed, 





*Mr. Ward, partner of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York City, is a guest columnist for Mr 
Joseph D. Goodman, who is on vacation 
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and can be summarized briefly as | 
follows. 

Disposable income is higher, and 
increased buying by consumers for 
non-durables and services is largely 
offsetting reduced expenditure for 
business inventories. With building 
holding steady, and investment in new 
plant and equipment being maintained 
at a rate 5% above 1956, the general 
business outlook appears likely to 
hold at reasonably high levels for the 





remainder of 1957 and well into 1958, | 
especially as long as investment senti- | 
ment and confidence in the future of | 
the economy continues strong. 

It is primarily in the money field | 
that negative signs are appearing. | 
Over the past 18 months interest rates | 
have spiraled to a new quarter- | 
century peak, and the availability of | 
funds for potential business borrow- 
ers has been severely restricted com- 
pared with only two years ago. 

It should be mentioned that attempts 
made to forecast the extent and di- 
rection of the stock market will con- 
tinue to be rendered hazardous by 
the unpredictable nature of future 
possible changes instituted by the 
Government. The obvious dangers of 
forecasting what action the Govern- 
ment may take to offset inflation, com- 
bined with changing public psychol- 


ogy and other intangible factors af- | 


fecting market action, have certainly 


increased the difficulty in picking the | 


right issues, or stock group to buy or 


sell, and the right time to do it. More- | 
over, despite the fact that over-all | 
business has remained on a very high | 


plateau for some time, there has been 
great variation in the way prices move 
up or down in different industries. In 
fact, advances and declines among 
Big Board issues have been about 
equally divided during the past year. 

This is because earning and divi- 
dend trends have been and continue 
to be extremely mixed. In the final 
analysis, such factors are the prime 
determinants of stock prices. During 
periods when conflicting forces are 
, distorting the true market average 
picture, charts are invaluable aid. 
Although not infallible, they certain- 
ly are most helpful for determining 
the trend and for selecting which 
stock to buy and when. 

Right now, some stocks have al- 
ready discounted, price-wise, earn- 
ings and dividends for a long time 
ahead; others are only just beginning 
to move forward; while still others 
continue to show relatively dormant 
action. For this reason, it is impor- 
tant to shout “fore” before selling, as 
well as before making new purchases. 
It should be repeated that not all 
stocks will move in unison; that not 
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> STOCKS TO WATCH 


Through December ‘57 


Which Steel stock is gaining new profits through subsidiary titanium pro- 

What Drug firm has increased per share earnings 200% since 
: Why did the IR index recently add 50 points to its potential price 
rating of one Office Equipment stock? .... Answers to these questions and additional recom- 
mendations in the Oil, Natural Gas, Finance, Metal Fabricating, and Food Chain industries are 


duction? 
1951? 


TIMMONS ANNAN 


NN 


included in this complete report. 


wens 


To New Subscribers Only! By investing just $3 today you will receive this special bulletin 
plus our Investment Programming package and 6 page service for the next five weeks . 


- more 


than 90 pages of unhedged advice geared to help you in the critical weeks ahead. Just mail 
the coupon below. Our refund guarantee applies. 


Company (Dept. F36) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barabara, Calif, 


INVESTORS RESEARCH” 


Please air mail Bulletin on 8 Stocks 
To Watch, and 5 week trial subscrip- 
tion including Investment Program- 
ming Package. Enclosed is $3. 


*Serving investors in 48 states and 20 foreign nations. 





AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


Two 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment September 10, 
1957 to the shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness August 9, 1y57. 





RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6. N. Y. 


IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 
tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 
for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganization 
of the Company, which became 
effective February 29, 1952. 


Holders of the old stock are urged to communicate with the Company. 


July 26, 1937. 
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BEAR MARKET? 


When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low 
prices and afford the greatest potential 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 125 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy, send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-89, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ACCOUNTS 


wnsureo To *10,000 


Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sev- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members :Phila.-Balto.StockExrch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





H. W. Batcooyren, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary 





NEW SAFER APPROACH 10 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Even a small investment con earn big 
money in commodities. Proper timing 


is the secret of success. Scientific 
stops safeguord your funds agoinst 
undue risk. 

learn how you, too, can increase 
capital and income. Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


80 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 




















measure the effect of 


UR POE SG PSS 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis ij not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
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WHAT MAKES BIG STEEL 
SO INTERESTING TODAY? 


“The most significant fact about U.S. Steel 
is that its Operating profit margin has for 
more than two years been significantly 
better than 20%.""—From a new Report by 
Goodbody & Co.’s Research Department, 
based on intensive statistical study of this 
great and growing Company. 


HIGHER NET & HIGHER DIVIDENDS? 


Our Report discusses the combination of 
good operating profit and declining depre- 
ciation charges which is likely, in our 
opinion, to bring a very sharp increase in 

S. Steel’s net income over the coming 


years. The Report reviews management's | 


attitude toward “‘real’’ earnings and divi- 
dend payout, based on its past actions 
and statements of policy. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN 1957 


Our Report also reveals that this is an 
interesting year in which to get an indica- 
tion of the real growth forces operating in 
the steel industry. It explains how the 


investor should interpret reports .. . dis- | 


cusses capacity...and tells why third 

uarter results may play a major role in 
deciding the stock market evaluation of 
the facts examined here. 


HOW TIMELY CREATIVE RESEARCH 
HELPS YOU INVEST SUCCESSFULLY 


This report on U.S. Steel shows how the 
entire facilities of our large and highly- 


regarded Research Department are em- | 


ployed to study in depth the individual 
profit and growth characteristics of a par- 


ticular issue. You benefit from our firm's | 


resources and general investment wisdom 
and from our experts’ knowledge, skill, 
and sense of timing. 







Tue “growth” stocks and the “imagi- 





nation” issues, for the most part, have 
been resting or sliding back after ex- 
periencing an unhealthy churning to 
too high prices. The high income 
| shares, at the same time, are re- 
| strained by rising interest rates, a 
| factor which make. them less de- 
sirable in relation to bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. The general earnings 
trend, if there is any such thing in so 
mixed a situation, is comparatively 
| “flat.” For most companies earnings 
are “about the same,” or “just a little 
better” or “just a little worse.” The 
demand and supply factors in the 
stock market are rather evenly bal- 
anced. A few people are willing to 
sell, and there are just about enough 
buyers to absorb the supply of shares 
they offer. In other words, the stock 
| market is not dynamic, at the moment, 
| either way. Part of this condition is 
traceable to seasonal causes. Part of 
it is traceable to the fact that business, 
on the whole, is neither getting bet- 
ter nor getting worse. 
Some people seem to think that the 
stock market always must be either 
going up or going down. Actually, 
| one can make quite a case for the 

proposition that over long periods the 
| price level is approximately stable. 
Indeed, as measured by the DJ In- 
dustrials, the market has fluctuated 
only about 14% in the past 21 months, 
and only about 3% in the past two 
months. Individual stocks of course 
have fluctuated more. The FRB In- 
dex of Production for a long time has 
fluctuated between 136 (the low at 
the time of the steel strike a year 
ago) and 146. You can’t expect the 


| 
| 





MARKET COMMENT 


Waiting For More Potent Influences 


FREE COPY | market to get very wild, except in 
To learn why in our carefully-weighed | individual stocks, when things are so 
investment judgment we believe U.S. Steel | stable. What enthusiasm there is, per- 
wh 3a —— buy ys Spemegee —) haps, is being carried on to a consid- 
SNECERS, SUNS TOS yous Bee copy © T! erable degree by the economy’s and 
Research Report. Just mail coupon below. | feb yabthiots ‘Sint Geedecktiin aaud-bie 


| the momentum of hope. 

What I am trying to say is this: on 
the basis of the present economic and 
earnings situation, there is not much 
reason for the market either to go up 
or to go down, and what happens in 
individual stocks is likely to be much 
more interesting than what happens 
to the market as a whole. 

In connection with the unpopular 
tobacco shares, it is being pointed out 
that the cancer scare propaganda is 
creating difficult advertising dilemmas 















Whereas statistical research re- 
lates to the already achieved, creative 
research helps investors visualize future 
growth possibilities. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
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| Please send me without cost or obligation l 
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§ your Research Repore 1| —more difficult than anything the in- 
§ Name 1| dustry has thus far encountered. The 
Address -! fact remains, however, that during 
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Mow, OF Ban Dacoant. Boh ow 


the whole cancer 
scare both Ameri- 
can Tobacco and 
R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco have been 
able to register 
progressive in- 
creases in per 
share earnings. It is being estimated 
that American Tobacco in 1957 will 
earn around $8.65 a share, against 
$7.51 in 1956, $7.45 in 1955, $6.12 in 
1954, $5.90 in 1953 and $4.79 in 1952; 
that R. J. Reynolds will earn $6.60 a 
share or more this year, against $5.91 
in 1956, $5.05 in 1955, $4.19 in 1954, 
$3.12 in 1953 and $2.90 in 1952. Ameri- 
can Tobacco (71) pays $5 (including 
$1 extra), and Reynolds (54) pays 
$3.20 and may increase the rate of 
distribution. Now, don’t rush out and 
buy these tobacco shares on the idea 
that they are going up; they still are 
contending with a bad psychology 
toward the industry, and institutions 
just won’t buy them. But if you are 
looking for a high return, they look 
like good values. At least all the risk 
elements are well recognized, and to 
a large extent reflected in prices. 
Gamble-Skogmo (942) pays 60c per 
annum and may earn around $1.50 to 
$1.70 a share this year. Net for the 
first half was 70c against 6lc a year 
ago, and the second half usually is 
better than the first. This company 
has revamped its business in late 
years, and has been able to increase 
sales against the industry in appli- 
ances. It is a wholesaler and a re- 
tailer of hard goods and furniture. 
The stock would appear to offer better 
speculative value than many other 
low-priced issues. A dividend in- 
crease some time during the next 12 
months may be in the cards. 
Allegheny Ludlum is down rather 
sharply from this year’s high of 65% 
to about 52%. The decline reflects a 
marking down of earnings estimates, 
both from stainless steel and from 
titanium. Because of a half interest 
in Titanium Corporation of America, 
Allegheny Ludlum has a high titani- 
um flavor—although it never has 
taken any earnings of the subsidiary 
into the parent company’s till. The 
armed forces have taken a much less 
favorable attitude toward this new 
glamour metal recently, and titanium 
earnings this year will not be up to 
earlier expectations. The industry 
has to make the metal better, and 
make it cheaper. In the meantime, 
due to higher scrap costs and a passing 
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BROOKMIRE’S CONFIDENTIAL 
“HOUSE LISTS” 


289 srocks 


Rare opportunity to check your holdings 
for profits and protection against our own 
confidential lists. 289 securities selected 
from thousands for exceptional potentials 
—115 stocks you should sell. 
Tear out and =e this ~ 
with your name, address an 
Unusual $1, and we will send you 
immediately these two im- 
yrtant “Buy” and “Sell” 
sists of over 400 securities, 
plus the next 4 weekly issues 
of the famous &-page BRooxk- 
MIRE Reports (regular rate 
$5.33). Discover how thou- 
sands of investors profit from 


this remarkable investment 
Offer service. New readers only. 


BROOKMIRE 


Honored and Respected since 1904 
52 Wall Street - New York 5, N.Y. 


A-247-F 
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- People 60 to 80 
TearOutThisAd 


... and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your 
family. 


Handle entirely by mail. No 
obligation. No one will call. 


Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and age. 
Mail to Old American Ins. 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L809N, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








ENERGY FUND 


INCORPORATED 


. . . For those who desire to participate 
in the growth of world demand for power 
and energy. 

A single common stock certificate 
gives you a professionally managed in- 
vestment program with diversified hold- 
ings in energy companies and industries. 

Energy fund shares are sold at net 
asset value ... no sales charge of any 
kind. For a prospectus giving full infor- 
mation, write to: 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
(Distributor) 
115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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decline in demand, stainless steel has 
not been doing quite as well either. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 


titanium still has a potential, and that | 


anything titanium loses stainless steel 


| is quite likely to get. Keep in mind 


that Allegheny Ludlum still 


is a 


| growth situation; and that it is much 


better to buy the stock when it is a 
little “under a cloud” than when a 
dozen investment houses are sending 


| out bullish advice on it, as they were 
| late last winter. Allegheny Ludlum is 


the second largest producer of stain- 
less steel, a metal which has an as- 
sured future. 


Caterpillar Tractor (87) is another 
stock which is down sharply from 


| the previous high of 99. Earnings this 


year should be better than $6 a share, 
so the price-earnings ratio is not too 
high for a growth stock of high in- 
stitutional acceptance. The company 
should be one of the major bene- 
ficiaries of the highway building pro- 
gram, which will gain momentum in 
1958 and 1959. Remember, too, that 
Caterpillar is strongly entrenched 


| abroad, where economies are expand- 


ing even more rapidly than in the 
United States. This is one of the blue 
chips about which I can enthuse. 


There seems no end to earth-moving, | 


and earth-moving is 
business. 

Baltimore & Ohio (56) has broken 
through previous price resistance to 
sell at a new high. This company has 


Caterpillar’s 


made rapid progress putting its funded | 


debt in order, and is now in position 
to do more for stockholders. Earn- 
ings this year on this highest (except 
for Missouri Pacific A and B) lever- 
aged rail should be $11 or $12 a share 
before funds, and the net available 


after funds should be as much as $5 | 


or $6 a share. The stock may have a 


higher price rise potential than any | 


other rail. Indeed, there may come 
a day when Baltimore & Ohio’s man- 
agement may find a split advisable. 
The present dividend rate of $2 is al- 
most sure to be increased, probably 
to $3, and there might be an extra in 
addition. 

The Foster-Wheeler (58) report for 
the second quarter showing 82c a share 
earned against $1.02 in the first quar- 
ter was disappointing, and the stock 
has sold off about 10 points. Some big 


| earnings for this company, which has 


a relatively small capitalization, seem 


| inevitable as was outlined when this 


column called attention to the stock 


late last year in the low 30s. The com- | 


pany’s business is such that it takes 


| a long time to make deliveries after 
orders are booked. New orders in the | 
| second quarter 
against billings of $75 million for the | 


were $51 million 


(CONTINUED ON Pace 60) 





WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes, and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions 
I found that men who are well off have to 
have the information in The Journal 
And average fellows like me can win 
advancement and increased incomes by 
reading The Journal. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street J ourna! has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or te!l us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM8-15 

















Give Something Different! 
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Any Calling Card or 
Personal Signature 
Faithfully Reproduced as 


CUFF LINKS 


Tired of sending the same old gift? Here's some- 
thing refreshingly new! On lifetime metal we'll 
handcraft beautiful Cuff Links or Tie Bar, re- 
producing any business or calling card com- 
pletely, or any signature or trademark. A 
treasured keepsake for your customers, pros- 
pects, employees, friends. Satin Silver Finish: 
CUFF LINKS, $7.95 pair; TIE BAR, $4.95. Gold 
Plated: CUFF LINKS, $8.95 pair; TIE BAR, $5.50. 
Tax included. Gift-boxed. Special discounts 
for 30 or more. Will drop ship if desired. 
Allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. Order for 
yourself and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send calling cards or signatures you wish re- 
produced. Specify items and whether Silver or 
Gold. Check with order unless rated. No 
C.O.D. please. 


W. N. DRESDEN & ASSOC., Mfrs. 
Dept. B-4, 179 W. Washington, Chicage 2, Il. 
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How $5 for Barron’s Put a 


FINANCIAL 
CUSHION 
UNDER ME 


By a Barron’s subscriber 


Like 7 other men, I was a hit-or-miss 
investor—who too often missed. One day I 
saw a Barron's ad in the peoet, and it made 
sense. So I sent in my $5 for a trial subscrip- 
tion. 

I remember the first issue I got, because it 
changed my thinking about a stock I was 
going to buy. 

Since then, every issue of Barron’s has 
given me information on industries and on a 
number of companies. Barron's tells me how 
they are doing and where they are going—the 
kind of intormation I've got to have to pick 
good investments instead of lemons. 

That's how Barron's has helped me increase 
my capita\. In six and a half years, I've put a 
total of $11,000 into securities. That's about 
$1700 each year. The way I've invested it, and 
reinvestec. my dividends, it has grown to a bit 
over $28,0'—with the help I got from Bar- 
ron’s. 


No other, business or investment publication is 
like Barror;s. It is written for the man who makes 
up his own’ mind about his own money. It is the 
only weekl). affiliated with Dow Jones, and has full 
use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized information in 
serving you 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, but 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 
subscription brings you: 

Everythi»g you need to know to help you handle 
your busin:ss and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
implication* of current political and economic 
events ... the perspective you must have to an- 
ticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
oP riuniti¢es. 

for prerons how important Barron’s can be 
to” you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for 55. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill 
you. V address: Barron’s, 392 Newbury St., ot 
15, Mass. F-815 














Making Profits i in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 
This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 


used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service .. . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-42. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS. Inc. 
64 Wall Street © New York 5, N. Y. 








ied (asiost. Gncestalatios— 
NOW earn 3%-3'2% 





on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


176 W. Adoms St. © Chicago 3, lil. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 
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STOCK ANALY ES by MARSHALL S, FOSTER* 


Rocks & Shoals 


Tue traditional Labor Day re-exam- 
ination of the investment outlook this 
year finds considerable deterioration 
in factors affecting supply of and de- 
mand for stocks. The deterioration 
stems from the brake on all kinds of 
economic activities which results from 
expensive money, a force which no 
investor should come to take for 
granted. Just as cheap and easy 
money sooner or later finds its way 
into every pocket, dear money tends 
to drag on everything. 

Two of the effects most important 


to those interested in securities and 
| their price movements have been 1) 


the sharp decline in the price of a 
dollar of bond interest and 2) the 
equally sharp increase in the volume 
of new stock offerings. Those two 
changes in themselves are ample ex- 
planation for the flat over-all trend, 
the widely divergent movements, and 
the difficult selectivity of the past year 
and a half. 

The volume of new common stock 
offerings has tripled in the past three 
years. It rose from $1.2 billion in 1954 
to $2.2 billion in 1955, $2.3 billion in 
1956, and totaled $1.8 billion this year 
through June. This drain on the sup- 
ply of investment funds has been 
accompanied by a record volume of 
new corporate bond issues and a high 
level of state, municipal and similar 
borrowing. 

The mutual funds, the odd lot pub- 
lic, and the pension funds are the 
three major absorbers of common 
stocks. When these sources of de- 
mand were having their major growth 
a few years ago, there was not much 
change in the supply of stocks, so 
there was a resultant strong upward 
push on stock prices. The new issue 
figures finally have caught up to the 
demand statistics. 

Net sales of mutual fund shares have 
not regained the peak of 1955 when 
they totaled around $1.2 billion, but 
they are still close to a $1-billion 
annual rate and this year have 
been ahead of last year. Net sales of 
shares in the first half were $488.1 
million against $435 million in the first 
half last year, with second-quarter net 
sales declining less than seasonally. 
Net portfolio purchases of the mutual 
funds in the first half totaled $444.9 
million, undoubtedly mostly common 
stocks. The odd lot public bought 
about 6,100,000 shares net in the first 
half this year at a cost of about $366 
million, as against 14,256,000 shares 
costing $1.1 billion for all of 1956, 
which, except for 1946, was the rec- 






ord year for mutual fund sales. 

Up-to-date figures on pension fund 
purchases of stocks are not available. 
However, a government study showed 
that pension fund net purchases of 
common stocks in 1955 totaled $609 
million against $590 million in 1954, 
$439 million in 1953, and $291 million 
in 1951. It is a safe assumption 
that pension fund purchases have con- 
tinued at similar figures, though in 
recent months changed yield rela- 
tionships may have reversed the 1955 
tendency to buy stocks instead of 
bonds. 

The decline in the price of a dollar 
of bond interest is a major drag on 
stock prices. In June, new Triple A 
bond issues were offered to yield an 
average of 4.77%, up from 4.3% in 
January, and just slightly above 3% 
in early 1956. That means that a dol- 
lar of interest income costs about $21 
as against a price of over $30 less than 
two years ago. Prices of existing bonds 
have not and may not adjust to the 
change in new issue prices, which for 
magnitude and speed has had no 
counterpart in modern times. Theore- 
tically, the price of a dollar of divi- 
dends should have had something of a 
corresponding move, but on the aver- 
age it has not changed at all. 

However, the altered relationship 
is bound to influence many economic 
decisions in ways adverse to the stock 
market. Already, businessmen need- 
ing money show a strong tendency to 
offer stocks instead of bonds. It is 
logical that businessmen or corpora- 
tions might liquidate existing invest- 
ments rather than pay the high cost 
of new borrowing. Investors might 
consider the purchase of bonds in- 
stead of stocks or even switching stocks 
into bonds. The point is that this is 
a major change in price relationships 
which is certain to have a continuing 
effect. 

While most of the changes influenc- 
ing supply and demand for stocks 
have been negative for many months, 
the fact remains that the market aver- 
ages are hovering close to their record 
highs and that a large proportion of 
listed stocks continue to move in 
definite upward trends. If there has 
been some speculative froth stirred 
up in the past few months, there has 
also been a solid flow of investment 
demand. Professional skepticism has 
existed to a healthy degree. Diver- 
gencies and difficulties have been 

*Mr. Foster, partner of Cosgrove, White- 
head & Gammack of New York City, is a 


guest columnist for Mr. Heinz Biel who is on 
vacation. 
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created, but no broad market trouble. 
Further, no source of general liquida- INVESTING INVESTING 
tion looms. for FUTURE for CURRENT 
The portfolio owner who is in a INCOME INCOME 
position to be in constant and de- 7 Y 
tailed touch with the market has no <1 . 


great problem. Obviously, his policy | In 

has to b essive. Defensi - | Cc rpo ed | rp t d 

wr Seen gy eapameoryped wal i Orporat ncorporale 
nvestors Income Fund 


from money conditions. He has to 
Established 1925 


assume that the average stock will do 
him little good and that he has to A mutual fund ieeanl A mutual fund whose first 
make strategic selections among those ie list f pres biecti is te return as 
companies whose affairs are progres- | oe tst © CSSerreres Cnyeenve 
sing at above average rates; that selected for possible LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
have interesting new features; that GROWTH of CAPITAL and may be obtained without 
are suitable for institutional investors INCOME in the years ahead. undue risk of Principal. 
but not too high priced to be out of 
touch with such realities as earnings a . : 
and dividends. He keeps in mind the THE Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
profit squeeze, and the possible ad- i 
verse effects of the tight balance | Please send a Prospectus on Name 
sheets shown by many companies. fs % : 
Probably he should not overlook the L) Incorporated Investors Address 
chance that a buyer’s market can de- [] Incorporated Income Fund 
velop in stocks as it did in bonds early 
last year. It is sound practice for him 
to combine technical market data with 
statistical considerations. 
. a * . . . > of 4 7 
_The investor is in a different posi- Common and Preferred Div idend Notice 
tion. In my view, he should either 
adopt more of a speculative viewpoint July 31, 1957 
or retreat to some extent to the The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
strong defensive positions provided the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
by bonds at today’s prices. Nobody is September 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close 
going to tell him whether the market of business, August 13, 1957: 
has been in process of forming a ; og 
cyclical top, the duration of the period ’ Secwrnty an y- a4 
of adjustment which would follow Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series 
. . Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
such a top, or which of his stocks Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 
would come through altered economic Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
circumstances satisfactorily. No one Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 
knows the answers to such questions. Preferred Stock, 5.75% Subordinate Convertible Series $1.43%4 
Common Stock 
He does know that stocks are the 
highest they have ever been; that 
bonds are the cheapest they have been © Secretary 
for almost a generation; that they are TEXAS EASTERN O 7 ton. (Quoorslit 
giving a satisfactory return for the 
first time in years; that the return is | oS aes ear | wane’ ae eee | 
" d | 
sufficient to offset the rate at which | { 
the value of money has been declin- 






























































ing. 
TREE St ge gy ge AREA RESOURCES BOOK penny Now YOU 


— quality pReccong ° a re- RELATIVE | can learn 
sult of economic changes of the past TRENGTH 

year or two. The instalment Senhes CHARTING charts used 
companies, with their constant need opportunity 

for both long and short-term money, a to inductey. by successful 
are much less interesting than when ; professionals 
money was plentiful and cheap. Util- i, Write for 
ity stocks are by no means uniformly 
attractive now that bond financing 
costs are close to the rate of return 
on which most of them operate, and 
their yields no longer compare favor- 
ably with bonds. 

Leading issues which for statistical 
or technical reasons or both lack 
suitability under present conditions 
include Allis-Chalmers, Sperry Rand, + er ee 
Continental Can, Caterpillar Tractor, Serving in Utah - Idaho 

(CONTINUED ON Pace 61) Colorado - Wyoming 





to interpret them, and how to use them 
for long-term and short-term trading. 


PRICE ONLY $3 POSTPAID 
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TRENDEX RESEARCH GROUP ; 

MAVERICK BUILDING ' 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


360th Dividend and 
91st Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on September 
14, 1957, to stockholders of rec- 
ord August 23, 1957. 

CHAMP CARRY 


President 
















TRAILMOBILE 







































SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL COMPANY 


ING. 
Dividend No. 186 


The Board of Directors on July 
23, 1957 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share on the out- 











standing capital stock of this 
Company, payable September 10, 
1957, to stockholders of record at the 





close of business August 2, 1957. 





A. M. Snerwoon, Secretary 




















STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
55 cents per share on August 
1, 1957. This dividend is 
payable on September 10, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 12, 1957. 













30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








A cash dividend of Ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable September 
3, 1957 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 2, 1957. 
BIRNY MASON, JR. 
Vice-Presidc \t and Secretary 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 




































LURIE 
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and this means that he is highly cog- 
nizant of price. Secondly, even dy- 


namic industries can encounter tem- | 


porary indigestion; note the troubles 
in aluminum and paper. 
the general business outlook comes 


under wide suspicion, I suspect that | 


the newer owners will quickly lose 
faith. 

All this is not by way of inferring 
that nothing interests me today on 
the buying side of the ledger. There 


Thirdly, if | 


are a few situations which appear to | 


have distinct promise. 

For example, I’m 
Clevite Corporation, around 23—a 
company which is more than “just an 


| auto accessory maker” (not that this 


business requires apology). About 
one fourth of last year’s sales came 
from electronics divisions which enjoy 
a very promising outlook. Substan- 
tially less than half of the company’s 
total sales represents bushings and 
bearings sold to the passenger car 


impressed by | 





makers; for the aircraft engine field, | 
| the truck industry and the replace- 


ment market also are 


important 


sources of demand for these products. | 


Clevite may earn about $2.75 per share | 


this year as compared with $2.06 in 
1956, and 1958 looks promising, too. 
With the $1 dividend likely to be sup- 
plemented by a year-end extra, Cle- 


| vite is attractive for purchase. 





I’m also impressed by KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, around 35. For one 
thing, unlike the domestic airlines, 
KLM is not suffering a profit margin 
squeeze. Net as well as gross is run- 
ning well ahead of last year. Secondly, 
its potential traffic growth is more im- 
pressive than that of the domestic air- 
lines. Its routes, outside of an ex- 
tensive European network, are long 
haul and serve the important trans- 
portation centers of the world. This 
year, KLM should earn about $4.50 
per share as compared with $5.65 per 
share on 20% less stock and smaller 
depreciation in 1956. Incidentally, 
KLM’s depreciation was approxi- 


| mately $10 per share last year. I sus- 


pect that the dividend will be raised 
to $2 from the $1.84 rate, which alone 
offers an excellent yield. 

I’m one of the few people who ques- 
tion General Motors’ ability to quickly 
regain all the competitive ground lost 
this year. It seems to me that once an 
organization as huge as GM loses mo- 
mentum, it is difficult to assert leader- 
ship overnight. In my opinion, the 
big surprise of 1957-58 is more likely 
to be Chrysler—which could provide 
an outstanding market surprise. I'll 


have more to say about this at a later | 


date. 











Common Dividend No. 151 


A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
September 16, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business August 
30. 1957. 
C. ALLAN FEB, 

Vice President and Secretary 

August 1, 1957 















UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of Fifty 
cents (50¢) per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable 
September 10, 1957, to stock 
holders of record at close of 
business on August 19, 1957. 
C. H. McHENRY 
Secretary 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
220th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on 
the Capital Stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, pay- 
able on September 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 9, 1957. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








S. T. Crosstanp 


Vice President & Treasurer 
July 26, 1957 








AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND SMELTING 
COMPANY 
Common Stock 
The Board of Directors of American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company on July 3, 1957 declared a 
dividend of Twenty-five Cents per share on the 
Common stock of the corporation, payable Sept. 27, 
1957 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Aug. 30, 1957. 
W. J. Matruews, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 





AiR REDUCTION 


Compony Incorporated 


1615 CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on September 
5, 1957 to holders of record on August 
16, 1957, and the twenty-third regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on September 5, 1957 to 
holders of record on August 16, 1957. 


July 24, 1957 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 

















STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The Board of Directors of 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
six cents per shore on the 
common stock, payable Sep- 
tember 10, 1957, to stockholders 
of record August 30, 1957. 
JAMES V. LESTER 
Treasurer 


July 31, 1957 


ForBes, AuGuST 15, 1957 
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all golf shots will land on the green; 
that not all the hooked fish will be 
landed. 

Over the past year of action it is 
interesting to note that investment 
purchases in top quality growth stocks 
have attained much better results 
than those purchases made for income 
and stability. This ties in with the 
prevailing tight money situation and 
the present strong yield competition 
from bonds. But it seems to this writer 
that the time is approaching when less 
attention will be focused on so-called 


popular growth stocks, and more at- | 
tention paid to other securities that | 
have been unexploited and that con- | 
tinue to provide a reasonable return | 


on dividend payments. 
With this brief introduction the fol- 


lowing forecast is submitted on the | 
action of the market ahead: 


1) There appears to be no indication 


| of a further immediate business re- | every investor needs. Prepared by the 
cession, nor is there anything to sug- | 
gest a severe decline in earnings and 
| dividends. There is also no reliable 
| evidence from a technical standpoint 
| that really important over-all distri- | 
| bution has taken place in the general 


market. Therefore, until more definite 


signs appear to the contrary, I believe | 
there still appears to be a good chance 


that the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age, now selling at 504-505, will carry 
above the April, 1956 closing high of 


521.05 and reach a new high level be- | 


tween 540 and 550 sometime during 
the fall months. Meanwhile, any in- 
terim setback should be strongly sup- 
ported around the 480-485 area. 
2) The Dow-Jones Rail 
yielding over-all 6% and now selling 
at 148-149, has had few friends in the 
past, but just recently has broken 
out of a long downtrend. A continua- 
tion of better market action in this 
group should carry this average above 


160 to about the 163-165 level. Strong | 
support on this group exists at the | 


144-146 level. 


3) Investors who have been more 


concerned about creeping inflation 
and with how many dollars a share 
dividend they will be getting five years 
hence, have bid up a great many issues 
to rather over-priced levels with very 
low yields. While long-term positions 
should be held, several stocks in this 
category are selling at twenty to thirty 
times earnings or above. In many 
cases, further immediate price appre- 
ciation prospects appear limited, com- 
pared with many other issues. In this 
connection, a warning “fore” should 
precede new purchases in such stocks 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 








Know Your Investments Better 


GET 1957 


Investor’s Manual 
For Judging Stock Values 


—— er 
. ) 1,800 
New 

Stock 

Facto- 

graphs 


The 43rd Edition of this 304-page An- 


| mual Ready Reference for Investors, just 


off the press, is a veritable mine of es- 
sential facts to assist the wide-awake in- 
vestor in judging relative merits of over 
1,800 stocks. Complete index enables you 
to find in a few minutes investment dat. 


trained staff of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
which for more than 54 years has been 
supplying the business and financial in- 
formation busy investors need to invest 
surplus funds more wisely, more profit- 


ably. 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each com- 
pany’s set-up, historical background, fi- 
nancial position, eight years’ perform- 
ance records, outlook and other essential 
facts and figures you as an investor must 
have to evaluate the stocks you own or 
consid-r buying. “Your Factographs are 
a MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes a 
New York subscriber. 


Return “ad” today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for your 1957 MANUAL. 
Or send $12 for 6-months’ trial subscrip- 


| tion for FINANCIAL WORLD and receive 
group, 


your copy of 1957 “STOCK FACTO. 
GRAPH” MANUAL in addition to 26 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
and 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEND- 
ENT APPRAISALS” containing DIGEST 
of New Reports and Ratings on 1,383 
to 1,870 listed stocks PLUS Personal 
Advice by Mail on securities you're in 
doubt about buying, selling or holding. 
Yearly subscription at $20 includes $5 
“FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL Free. (18 
weeks’ trial subscription without MAN- 
UAL only $5.) 


FINANCIAL WorLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-815 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


ELIMINATE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


Life Income Contract 


POMONA COLLEGE 




















CASH DIVIDEND No. 40 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable Sep- 
tember 3 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business August 15. 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Quarterly dividend No. 
146 of $.75 per share has 
been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORPORATION 
payable September 10, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness August 16, 1957. 
RICHARD F. HANSEN 
Secretary 
July 30, 1957 


Continuous Cash Dividends 


Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 











SERBORRD 


PAN Y 





COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
90th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 

The Board of Directors of Sea- 
board Finance Company declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share on Common Stock, payable 
October 10, 1957 to seaiellons of 
record September 19, 1957. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The directors also declared regu- 
lar quarterly dividends of $1.18 
on the $4.75 Sinking Fund Prefe 
Stock and $1.25 on the $5.00 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock, both payable 
October 10, 1957 to Reel ot of 
record September 19, 1957. 

EDWARD L. JOHNSON 

July 25, 1957 Secretary 


y) 
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as the following: Minnesota Mining 
(90), National Cash Register (64), 
Minneapolis-Honeywell (113), Corn- 
ing Glass (94), General Tire (90), 
Gulf Oil (142), Freeport Sulphur 
(116), Eastman Kodak (110), National 
| Lead (129), Union Carbide (121), 
| Brunswick-Balke (76) and McIntyre 
| Porcupine (110). 


4) With so many good values selling | 


at attractive price levels it is difficult 
to limit selections, but the following 
issues in diversified lines are sug- 
gested purchases for appreciation. 


Rayonier 25 
Mack Trucks 30 
R. H. Macy 30 
| Yale & Towne 31 
| General Railway Signal 
| Paramount 35 
Monsanto 37 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Pillsbury Mills 43 
Seu’horn Railway 43 
General Precision Equipment 43 
Colgate Palmolive 46 
Motorola 47 
Armco Steel 53 
Filtrol 
Owens Illinois Glass 63 
Douglas 68 
Chrysler 77 
| Three speculations favored are: 
Avco (7), Case (17), and Raytheon | 
(22). 
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first half. Unfilled orders at the end 
of June were $372 million against $215 
million at the same date a year ago. 





National 
Distillers 
and 





Chemical 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on Sep- 
tember 3, 1957, to stockholders 
of record on August 9, 1957. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
July 25, 1957. 





Treasurer 











This cyclical, speculative stock still | 


looks most interesting, with the big 
earnings yet to come. 

Eastern Industries (19%) earned 
72c in the first nine months against 35c 
a year ago. Net for the year could be 
around $1.10. This electronics and 
traffic control device stock looks 
cheaper than shares of other compa- 
| nies of its type which are growing no 
faster and have no larger potential 
... I continue to like Federal Pacific 
Electric (100% devices used by utili- 
ties) as a speculative growth stock at 
around 23. A 5% stock dividend re- 
| cently was declared to supplement the 

80c in cash, and earnings for the year 

ended in June probably were around 
| $2.50 a share. This is an electrical 
| equipment company which is highly 
ambitious and has room for geometri- 
cal expansion over a period. 

This is a good time to know what 
you are buying, and just why you are 
buying it; a good time to watch out 
so that you do not pay too much for 
vogues, respectability and popularity; 
a good time to remember that not all 
stocks are cheap. Alertness is much 
| more important as time passes. 











THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
New York 20, N. Y. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
have been declared as follows: 


Common Stock* 
sixty cents ($.60) per share 





$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
one dollar ($1) per share 


Both dividends are payable Sep- 
tember 16, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 30, 1957. 

WILLIAM FEICK, Jr., Treasurer 


August 7, 1957. 
a 16th consecutive 
dividend 
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Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 










Dividends declared on 
5% Cum. Preferred Stock 
and Common Stock 





© Preferred Dividend No. 5 
Regular quarterly of 25¢ 
per share 
Payable September 16, 1957 
Record date August 30, 1957 
* Common Dividend No. 63 
Regular quarterly of 15¢ 
per share 
Payable September 20, 1957 
Record date August 30, 1957 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, 


Treasurer 
August 7, 1957 

















PHOTO CREDITS 
Cover: Devaney 
Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 14: Wide World 
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GAS&WATER 


rae COMPANY Ee 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
the Corporation, payable Sept. 1, 
1957 to shareholders of record on 
August 15, 1957. 

H. G. Horstman, President 








July 26, 1957 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1630 N. MERIDIAN STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 


gon 





BROWN ‘ 
ie COMPANY 


BERLIN. N. H. 


DIVERSIFIED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Nibroc Towels, Bermico Pipe 
Engineered Pulps and Papers 
Veneer, Plywood, Lumber 
Onco Innersoles for Shoes 

Chemicals 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable 
September |, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 9, 1957. 
S$. W. SKOWBO 


Senior Vice President 


Ae and Treasurer 
——— 


| TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


eot8e 
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Cash Dividend - 
No. 192 s 
September 5, 1957 ® 
2 
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ae 
®@ean0** 


At the regular monthly meeting held July 24, 
1957, the Board of Directors declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able September 5, 1957, to stockholders of record 
at close of business August 9, 1957. 


By R. Seibel, Secretary 








| lines are 
| which to seek commitments. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER ] 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 56 


The Board of Directors has = 
clared a aa of ate 
share on Common Stock of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the c’ 

of business July 17, 1957 


Frank McLauGHLin 
President 
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Sylvania Electric, American Can, In- 
ternational Nickel, 


America, Columbia Broadcasting, 


Olin Mathieson, Burroughs, and Al- | 
Price-earnings ratios of | 
the aluminum stocks still look high in | 


lied Stores. 


view of doubts concerning continua- 
tion of earnings gains. With more 
stocks making new lows than new 
highs in many seasons, it is not sur- 
prising that it is easier to find stocks 
which do not have the combination 
of attributes desirable under current 


circumstances than to find those which | 


do. 


What stocks to buy? Skelly Oil, 


either directly or through Mission | 
in addition to being an out- | 


Corp., 
standing statistical value among the 


independent oils, will be in a strong | 
bargaining position in any attempt to | 


merge the various Getty oil com- 
panies. Western Pacific, a high quality 


railroad, soundly capitalized and with | 
| only 556,000 common shares, 
| disappointing earnings year in 1956 at | 
| $4.12 for the common, but might 


double that figure this year. Follow- 
ing a decline from the 1956 high to 


| 86 to the middle 50s, the stock now | 
| appears to have made a change in 


trend and could become one of the 


| more popular railroad equities. Mc- | 


Kesson & Robbins has been showing 
a strongly upward trend in earnings, 


| which should be reflected before long 
in more generous dividends. It’s in- | 
| vestment standing has been. rising | 
steadily. 

Companies with revitalized man- | 
agements, major new products prom- | 


ising additional returns to stock- 


| holders, or which are beginning to 


benefit from ventures into new growth 
interesting categories in 
Man- 
agement changes in International 
Telephone point up phases of its busi- 
ness which could be the basis for 
turning it into a glamour stock. 
Electric Auto-Lite has been in a 
bear market since 1946. There are 
large tangible values 


ous elements have taken positions in 
the stock and entered the manage- 
ment. 

United Carbon, a leader in the car- 
bon black industry, but now more 
dependent for earnings on natural gas 
and oil, has made some changes in its 
directorate and named a new presi- 
dent. Vigorous expansion in gas and 
oil is obviously the intention. Dana 
Corp., a solid value at about 10 times 
this year’s estimated net of $5.75, has 
two major new projects to support its 
outlook for next year. 


Radio Corp. of | 


had a | 


behind the | 


shares, and recently new and vigor- | 








IBM's 170TH 
CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has today 
declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.60 per share, pay- 
able September 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 
19, 1957. 


Cc. V. BOULTON, 
Treasurer 


590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
June 25, 1957 








INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
September 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sep- 
tember 13, 1957. 

R. L. To.ierr, 

President 
Big Spring, Texas 


YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 278th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On July 25, 1957, 
dividend No. 278 

of thirty-seven 

and one-half cents 

per shore was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

Oct. 1, 1957, to 

ira stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
Sept. 10, 1957. 








Wm. H.MATHERS 
Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE mrc. co) 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 














ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The experience of a century and a 
half has demonstrated that our system 
of free government functions best 
when the maximum degree of infor- 
mation is made available to our 
people. In fact, free and candid dis- 
cussion of vexing problems is the 
bedrock of democracy and it may be 
our surest safeguard for peace. 

—Brien McManon. 


Associate with men of judgment, for 
judgment is found in conversation, 
and we make another man’s judgment 
ours by frequenting his company. 

—THomMAS FULLER. 


The force of selfishness is as inev- 
itable and as calculable as the force 
of gravitation. —HILLArD. 


In a world where so much seems to 
be hidden by the smoke of falsity and 
moral degeneration, we Americans 
must grasp firmly the ideals which 
have made this country great. We 
must reaffirm the basic human values 
that have guided our forefathers. A 
revival of old-fashioned patriotism 
and a grateful acknowledgment of 
what our country has done for us 
would be good for all our souls. 

—Lievut. Gen. Manton S. Eppy. 


Where all have the right to speak, 
some foolish speaking is done. But 
where, as in a dictatorship, all speak 
alike, little thinking is done. 

—F rank L. WEIL. 


Maturity is achieved when a person 
accepts life as full of tension; when he 
does not torment himself with child- 
ish guilt feelings, but avoids tragic 
adult sins; when he postpones im- 
mediate pleasures for the sake of long- 
term values . . . Our generation must 
be inspired to search for that maturity 
which will manifest itself in the 
qualities of tenacity, dependability, 
co-operativeness and the inner drive 
to work and sacrifice for a nobler 
future of mankind. 

—JosHua L. LieBMAN. 


All ambitions are lawful except 
those which climb upward on the 
miseries or credulities of mankind. 

—JosEPH CONRAD. 


He who is firmly seated in authority 
soon learns to think security, and not 
progress, the highest lesson of state- 
craft. —J. R. Lowe tt. 
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Consideration is not merely a mat- 
ter of emotional goodwill but of in- 
tellectual vigor and moral self-sacri- 
fice. Wisdom must combine with 
sympathy. That is why consideration 
underlies the phrase “a scholar and a 
gentleman,” which really sums up the 
ideal of the output of a college edu- 
cation. —CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


He who has health, has hope; and 
he who has hope, has everything. 
—ARABIAN PROVERB. 


B. C. FORBES: 
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A better-than-ordinary vacancy 
occurred in an organization. One 
employee was suggested as 
capable of filling it. Objection 
was raised by one of the con- 
ferees on the score that this per- 
son had developed outstanding 
efficiency in the position then 
being held, and that, therefore, 
it would be undesirable to make 
a change. An older executive 
totally disagreed, emphasizing 
that the filling of one job ex- 
tremely capably was the very 
best reason for awarding pro- 
motion. The soundness of this 
view was recognized and the 
promotion was made. All ex- 
perience testifies that the em- 
ployee who makes good bril- 
liantly in a minor position is 
likely to prove successful in a 
higher position. Merit should 
never be penalized. 











If you have no friends to share or 
rejoice in your success in life—if you 
cannot look back to those to whom 
you owe gratitude, or forward to those 
to whom you ought to afford protec- 
tion, still it is no less incumbent on 
you to move steadily in the path of 
duty; for your active exertions are 
due not only to society; but in humble 
gratitude to the Being who made you 
a member of it, with powers to serve 
yourself and others. —WaALTER Scort. 


No one can work and achieve effi- 
ciently with a pack of worries on his 
back. People who enjoy life and radi- 
ate their happiness fear nothing. Fear 
never has led, and never will lead, a 
man victoriously in any phase of life. 
. .. A cheerful frame of mind, re- 
enforced by relaxation, which in itself 
banishes fatigue, is the medicine that 
puts all Ghosts of Fear on the run! 
So, get fun out of what you do—and 
you will do much, and be glad that 
you are alive. 

—GeorcE MatrHew ADAMS. 


Lack of will power has caused more 
failure than lack of intelligence or 
ability. —F.Lower A. NEWHOUSE. 


The teaching of any science, for 
purposes of liberal education, without 
linking it with social progress and 
teaching its social significance, is a 
crime against the student mind. It is 
like teaching a child how to pronounce 
words but not what they mean. 

—VERNON CARTER. 


The man who wins may have been 
counted out several times, but he 
didn’t hear the referee—H. E. JANSEN. 


TEN POINTS 

1. You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. 

2. You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 

3. You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 

4. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. 

5. You cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling down the wage-payer. 

6. You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your income. 

7. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by inciting class hatred. 

8. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. 

9. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a man’s initi- 
ative and independence. 

10. You cannot help men perma- 
nently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 

—Wm. J. H. Boetcker. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Herbert Fredericks, 
Chicago, Ill. What's your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And he that overcometh, and keepeth my 
works unto the end, to him will I give power 
over the nations. 


—REVELATION 2:26 





Forses, aucust 15, 1957 








TUMLLLRALEA LUE Liat 


Glasco pre-mix dispensing machines 
are manufactured by Glascock Bros 


Manufacturing Company, Muncie, Indiana, 


Add COPPER 


---and it serves your drink cold! 


Your soft drink from a dispensing machine is served 
ice cold because of Copper. For Copper is the best 
heat-transfer material commercially available. Cop- 
per dissipates heat faster. That’s why the coolant- 
carrying tubes .. . and fins . . . inside the dispenser 
are Copper. 

And that’s why Copper is the metal preferred for 
air-conditioners to keep you cool at home or at work. 

Even the big, new liquid-cooled generators are kept 
cool with Copper. 

Copper has other invaluable properties, too. Be- 
cause it is the best practical conductor of electricity, 


wiring and motor-windings are made of Copper. Cop- 
per resists corrosion. (It simply won’t rust!) 

In manufacturing processes, Copper has always 
been a great metal to work with. It proves easy to ma- 
chine, form, draw, stamp, polish, plate. It welds readi- 
ly .. . is excellent for soldering and brazing. Besides, 
you recover a higher portion of your materials cost 
from the higher-cash-value of your manufacturing 
scrap! 

And today, you can plan with Copper . . . confident 
that the Copper Industry will keep Copper in ample 
supply to meet your future needs. 


COPPER: BRASS * BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For information on cooling or any other application of Copper, write to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Photo courtesy of the New Jersey Rubber Company, Taunton, Mass. 


One thing all America is soled on 


The first steps in the development of a synthetic shoe sole were taken in the 
early 1930's. It was introduced commercially snortly after World War II. 
Since that time, this lightweight, waterproof, long-wearing blend of synthetic 
rubber and resin has grown in acceptance to where it is now used on just about 
65% of all shoes of all types produced in these United States. And its use is still 
spreading. 


Constant improvement in both raw materials and compounding techniques 
has been the key to the success of these soles. It’s also the reason why PLIOFLEX 
rubber and PLIOLITE S-6B, the reinforcing resin by Goodyear, are so widely 
used by sole manufacturers. 


The main advantage of PLioFLEX in shoe soles is its unusually light color and 
high uniformity. With PLIOLITE S-6B, the advantages lie in superior proc- 
essability and reinforcing properties. And with both materials, 
there’s unmatched technical assistance and service. 


CHEMICAL 
or 4 
product where hardness, stiffness, or toughness prop- G 
erties are important, be sure you have the full story on GOooD, Y EAR 
PLIOFLEX and PLIOLITE S-6B. It’s yours simply by writing DIVISION 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. H-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. RUBBER & 


, RUBBER CHEMICALS 
Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
DEPARTMENT 


if you are looking for top-quality shoe soles or any rubber 


CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX * PLIOLITE * PLIO-TUF * PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 





